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CHAPTER VII. 


WHITHER GOING ? 


Thy fingers small and white as ivory bone, 
Arrayed with rings and many a ruby red, 

Svon shall thy fresh and rose-like bloom be gone 
And — of thee remain but grimand hollow 


A LISTLEss, indifferent man sauntering down 
the Strand with no interest in the passing 
stream of life, and using his eyes only to avoid 
unseemly contact with his fellow way-farers, a 
man whom one with thought, looking at him, 
would declare to be an idle, purposeless man, 
without a pulse throbbing with real life, 
without one | oom or care beyond his immediate 
existence. 

Such was Vesey Sutherland on the noon of 
a November day, that by its brightness set at 
naught the idea of the month being an unbroken 
series of fogs and rain, of which there has been 
so much written and said. 

The placid light blue sky and the moderate 
warinth of the sun’s rays had a cheering effect 
upon the men and women moving to and fro, 
the cabmen exchanging a rattling fire of 
pleasantries with the omnibus drivers, and the 
conduetors calling out their destination in clear, 
tinging tones, the street boys whistling, and pas- 
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[AN ABRUPT DisMISssAL. } 


| sengers, taking advantage of the inevitable roar | 


of traffic, sang songs of a merry tendency or 
talked blithely with those beside them. 

But all this was at issue with the heart of 
Vesey Sutherland. To him the sky might as 
well have been as black as night, the sun far 
away, and all around him in deep mourning. 
He had no share in that bright scene or the 
brighter side of life, nor had he much hope or 
cared to entertain the thought of a happier time 
to come. 

«Life is a mistake,” he was thinking, “ at 
least such life as man has made for me. It is all 
a sham, and I am the biggest sham of all. Well 
born, educated, with the best of clothes upon 
my back, and next door toa beggar—held fast 
by the chains of what I have been and hoped to 
be, and unable to make a stride towards a 
better life. Bah! Pll not reason or think. I 
will eat, drink and be merry, for one day more 
at least, and then—begin the petty existence that 
lies before me.” 

He had shown none of his inward emotion 
in his face, that retained its impassiveness, and 
as he sauntered into one of the best-known 
dining-rooms more than one curious glance from 
busy men was cast at him. 

« That is the sort of fellow I should like to 
be,” said a clerk, with a hundred and fifty a 
year and a wife and four children to keep. Life 
with him was one endless reckoning of ways 
and means, and he thought it a very hard one. 
But he failed, as so many of us do, to throw his 
joys into the other scale. His Sundays at home 
with a cheerful, contented wife and his romping 
yeungsters were glimpses of a joyous world that 
would have been Paradise to Vesey. 
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money,” sighed a brother clerk, who was ad- 
dressed ; “‘ that’s the sort of life you and I will 
never know.” 

Had he ever tasted the curse of enforced idle- 
ness he would have added “ God forbid.” 

On entering the dining-room Vesey looked 
round at the various tables, many of them occu- 
pied by men who made dinner a matter of 
necessity, and got over it as soon as possible, 
and hesitated where to sit, until his eye fell 
upon a short, thick-set man with a face intelli- 
gent enough to compensate for any short- 
comings engaged in disposing of an humble chop 
and reading tne daily paper at the same time. 
Then his face brightened a little and he went 
over to that table and sat down. 

“‘ Making the best use of your time, as usual, 
Mat Ardant,” he said. 

The gentleman addressed started slightly, 
looked up and smiled. 

‘What! Vesey?” he exclaimed. ‘“ How anr 
you, my dear fellow? Haven't seen you for an 
age.” 

“Then you might have seen me yesterday, for 
every day is now an age to me,” Vesey rejoined. 

“ The curse of living among roses,” Mat Ar- 
dant said, calmly. “If you had my life you 
would find the weeks go by like hours.” 

“Oh! I know you—all energy and go,” 
Vesey’s admiration of his friend beamed in his 
face as he spoke, “and nothing comes amiss 
with you. But then you have brains.” 

* And so have you.” 

«« Addied by long keeping without the stimu- 
lating warmth of need, and now that I really 
want them al} the sitting on in the world would 
not hatch halfa chicken.” 


“Need 2 exelaimed Mat Ardant. “What 
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married ?”’ 

“No, going to be though,” said Vesey, coolly. 
«He told me that he had offered himself to Lady 
Clare de Staine, and she accepted him. It’s all | 
im the papers too.” 

« But surely he will provide for you ?” 

“‘He mAs provided for me, as you shall hear ; 
but first let me order sustenance from the realms 
of cookery, and then while you pick that bone 
as you always do, and it is the only bone your 
good nature will allow you to pick in the 
presence of another, I will tell you my dismal 
story.” 

Glancing over the merit and summoning a 
waiter with a crook of his fimger, Vesey ordered 
St. Julienne soup, a sole, some’ outlets and a 
pint bottle of hock. 

Mat Ardant waited until the waiter had left 
to execute the order before makingany comment 
upon it. Then he offered the remomstrance old 
friendship occasionally warrants. 

« That,” he said, “is mot the order of a needy 


man, and at this hodr, I , you only con- 
sider itluncheon. Yow to dine late.” 

« And will dine late t for the last time | 
for many a day, I fear?” Vesey, “ and what: 


is more I shall be glad if you will dine with 
nie.” 

“FE will-hear your story first,” replied Mat 
A 


rdant. , 

The St. Julienne now and Vesey 
eonmenced his bancheon, ing between the 
sips. 

You know what Sie Avétibald is,” he said, 
“ for he has not changed sitiee'we met him years | 
ago. To all the world hotiey, to me a crab- 
apple. Open and gemierods enough to most 
people, meatt and despicable to mie. . His spies 
sent ina réport against sie @ week or two ago 
and he came and taxed me with my crime.” 

“ And your crime was what ?” asked Ardant, 
quiethy. 

“Falling in love with one of tne handsomest 
girls bfeathing.”’ 

“ Humph ! a lady ?” 

“Not what the elecé calls one, fer is she one 
exactly. The materials are first tate, but they 
want making up.” 

«And your intentions?” 

Mat Ardant, who had been trimming his chop 
bone in a very scientific way, paused in his work 
and looked straight into the eyes of his friend. 
Vesey did not exactly quail before the look, but 
he did not meet it unflinchingly. 

“‘T assure you,” he said, “that I had no 
definite intentions in the matter. I saw, ad- 
mired, made acquaintance with and got terribly 
spooney, and there was an end of it.” 

** And the end of it ?”’ 

** My amiable uncle coolly told me that I was 
arascal, and | reaily felt like one.” 

* We all feel a little like that occasionally,” 
Ardant said. 

** I suppose we do,” replied Vesey. “‘ Anyhow 
I did. At our first interview he confined himself 
to lecturing, at the second he told me what my 
fortune was to be. One hundred pounds a year, 
no prospect of the estate, and do the best I 
could for myself. Meanwhile I had seen the 
object of my admiration and had a quarrel with 
her.” 

«Ah! a quarrel. 
lovers.” 

«This had an unusual tone about it. I then 
feared the result of my uncle’s anger without 
knowing its full extent, and I knew that I dare 
not, if 1 valued his good will, marry her. So I 
went in a blundering way into some sort of ex- 
planation and she gave me my congé.” 

“TI suppose you proposed something in the 
lasting friendship way,” said Ardant, with a 
very grave face. 

Vesey flushed and sought to hide his confu- 
sion by drinking a glass of wine, but his friend’s 
quick eyes noted the tell-tale colour and his 
gravity changed to something bordering on 
sternness. 

“TI have never pretended to be better than 
other people,’”’ Vesey said, “and so we will say 


Quarrels are common to 


change is there in the atmosphere—your uncle | will please you, but in less than twenty-four 
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hours came to my rooms.” 

*¢Wuat ?” 

Came to my rooms to borrow fifty pounds 
to help her father, who was in limbo for some 
debt, and the way she came and asked for it 
proved to me that she had no conception of 
there being any marvellous impropriety in her 
coming. She was in great distress and I was 
the only person she could think of at all likely 
to help her. She told me so.” 

“And pip you help her?” 

“Well, no. I was not ina mood to receive 
any application for help from anyone, seeing as 
I had just gone through a stormy interview 
with my worthy uncle, which left me stranded 
high and dry upon the rocks on which I am now 
going at pron He told me he knew about the 
girl I had been honow#ing with my attentions 
and her friends also, and bade me mot to make 
any defence as he would not listem to’ it. He 
has not been nea me since.” 

“ Vesey,” said Mat Ardant, leaning forward 
over the table and. speaking low and earnestly, 
“have you any time to considering your 
conduct with respect to this girl ?” 

“A little, but nothing has come of it,” Vesey 
replied. 

e Yoe Wo nob ase that you have thrown a 
ehance away.” 

“I cannot gay that I see it im that light. My 

meeting with her has proved to be a very un- 
fortunate chaniee for me.” \ 
“Blind, Vesey, blind as a bat,” said Mat 
Ardant. “IfI cam read your story aright you 
live thrown away a ehatice of @ thousand. 
That girl has something in her, she would 
idolise a man like you if he were true to ker. 
Sacrifice is part of her natdte.” g 

“I don’t see that she sacrificed anything for 
me,” muttered Vesey. ‘I am the lamb led to 
the slaughter.” i 

“That girth quarrelled and parted with you at 
Might and in the morning came to begof you 


that ?” 
xt see something uncommortily eool im the 


idea, Mat. 

«Blind, E say, blinds That for her 
father’s sike, humbled herself in dust, and 
what would she not do for the maw she loves? 
Dearly as a child may be attached toa parent 
the feeling is poor and vapid to the passion that 
Cupid inspires.” 

“I certainly never looked at her coming in 
that light,” said Vesey, as he thoughtfully 
sipped his wine. 

**For such a woman,” pursued Mat Ardant, 
speaking with an intensity that made his eyes 
flash fire, “‘ you ought to have cast aside every- 
thing and given her your whole self. You would 
have been wise in laying aside all your hopes 
and entered into the great battle of life with 
her. She would have helped you and you would 
have succeeded.” 

«And that is your opinion ?” 

“Tt is.” 

«Well, Mat, I always value your opinion, and 
I give you credit for tnis one. It has the ring 
of right conjecture in it. But why ring a merry 
wedding peal in my ear when I am standing by 
the grave of despair? What might have been 
can never be now. The wall of distrust has 
been built up between us, for I saw that she 
had suddenly learnt to hate or despise me, it 
matters not whicb, and there’s an end of it, 
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‘I suppose so,” said Ardant, ‘* but if ever I 
meet with that girl and she will have me I will 
marry her.” 

I wish you joy,” said Vesey. ‘And now 
about this dinner.” 

“I decline,” replied Ardant, shaking his head. 
“It is not right for a man to spend a week’s in- 
come on hisdinner. But I will compromise this 
matter. Iam going to the Lyceum to criticise 
Irivng’s Charles the Second. Will you come 
with me? I can take you into a box, and after- 
wards we can have a few oysters together.” 

“ Anything will suit me,” said Vesey. “ When 
shall we meet ?” 





no more on that head. The girl left me, and that 


Ardant named the hour and place, and plead- 





to help her father. Can you see nothing i» 





ing business went away, leaving Vesey Suther- 
land to‘finish his extravagant luncheon alone. 

A little before eight o’clock the two men were 
in one of the stage boxes of the Lyceum, Mat 
Ardant all vivacity and talk, Vesey languid and 
silent. Mat watched the company arrive and 
criticised the quaint and odd with good humour, 
while he admired all that were entitled to admir- 
ationintensely. He seemed to adore women, not 
in the usual sensualsense, but in an ethereal way 
as he might have admired and reverenced angels. 

Vesey listened to him for some time witha 
curling lip but without comment, but atlast he 
struck in. 

“Oh! mon frére,” he said, “you love them 
so much because you know nothing of them ex- 
cept as bright objects at-a distance. Marry one 
of these mincing misses and you will see how 
soon they turn to petticoated Tartars.” 

«JT will rumtherisk some day,” Mat said. “I 
am doing well, and I have a few hundreds in the 
bank——’ 

* Bah!” exclaimed Vesey. “Hundreds? If 
you wanfan angel for your wife you must speak 
of nothing less than thousands.” 

The house was now almost full. Pit and 
gallery were crammed, the dress circle fully 
occupied, and only a few stalls and a box or two 
vacant. There was vied of the latter amon aged 

ite that occupied by Mat arid Vesey, on 
tha seound tier ; 


“We have five mimutes before the curtain 
goes up for the king,” said the critie. “How 


shall we spend it ? meaty cae ag what 
sort of people will occupy r box 2” 

“As you .will,” Vesey answered. “I put 
down a man and. woman as my pieces. The man 
# swell, middle-aged most likely, and the girl 
young with a jewellery and a bouquet 


“ao 
“T play a woman with two or three dauch- 
ters,” Mat said, “and there is the deor épening. 
Pa ee oe Gas, victor.” ‘ 
Lam right,” esey, cooly. “It isa 
woman azidaman. The man seats himself at 
the back of the box with a modesty that is in 
itself i and the lady, who is young, I 
am s@¥e, comes and shows her charms to my 


”? 


enraptured —— 

wed ney =) short, and Mat Ardant, turning 
= ly towards him, saw that his face was 
w and his eyes‘fixed upon the box opposite. 
The young and fair occupant had settled down 
into her seat, showing a face of rare beauty, and 
a small, round neck, clasped with a narrow band 
of black velvet from’ which was suspended a 
diamond star. 

Her dress was of dark blue or purple velvet— 
which it was the glare of gas left the spectator 





undecided—cut square about the neck, with 

| short sleeves, revealing a white arm of beauti- 

| ful proportions. On her left wrist she wore a 

| plain, thick gold bracelet. Four-fifths of the 
eyes and aut the lorgnettes of the house were 
turned upon her. 

“Why do you pause ?” asked the critic. “Is 

she a friend of yours ?” ‘ 

“ Give me your glass a moment,” said Vesey. 
| ** Let me makesure.” He raised his lorgnette 
| and scanned her closely while his friend waited 
| patiently, little dreaming of what was coming. 

“Yes, it is her, Mat. This is my little milliner 
| who was so squeanish with me, and wanted to 
| borrow fifty pounds for her father. How now, 
| old fellow? Does not that make your honest 
| heart ache ?”” 
| “Butare you sure?” inquired Mat, with a 
terrible pain in his breast. He loved truth and 
honesty as he loved his life, and he felt keenly 
when he found it wanting in a man. A woman 
without it was something inexpressibly pitiful. 

* Sure, my dear fellow. I would swear to 
those eyes and to that short, full mouth made 
for kissing. Who is the fellow with her? He 
keeps himself well in the shade.” 

** Perhaps he will turn out by-and-bye.” 

The curtain now rose and Mat Ardant’s atten- 
tion was turned to the play.. Vesey standing a 
little back scarce took his eyes off that box. The 
drama of real life, in which he played some part, 
was of keener interest to him thaa the portrayal 
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of the woes of a king who had been dead two 

hundred years and more. 

3ut watch as closely as he might he only saw 
her proud and elated with her jposition and 
charmed with all that she sawand heard. Fifty 
times during the play she turned to speak. to 
her companion,who said something in reply that 
made her smile with a sweet gladness ;and when 
her lips parted showing the pearly teeth Vesey 
could scarce repress a groan. , 

Many, many times more beautiful than she had 

ever been in his eyes, the real quickening of his 
heart had come at last, and he knew that hence- 
forth he would worship one who would never- 
more give him a, kindly glance. The play was 
long to him and he was glad when it was over. 

“Mat,” he said,as the curtain fell, ‘let us 
make haste out. I want to see who is with 
HER.” 

“What are you going todo?” rejoined the 
critic, hanging back. 

“ Nothing, only look at her. 
fool—yxr.” 

They hurried and joined a little crowd at the 
portico, waiting to see the prettily-dressed and 
plain and pretty women come out. Some twenty 
people passed to their carriages, and then a 
quiet private. brougham drew up, and Rhoda, 
with a scarlet, fur-tipped opera cloak about, her, 
came out. In close attendance upon her was 
Sir Archibald Sutherland. 

It wanted but this to complete the agony of 
Vesey. Seizing Mat Ardant’s arm, he dragged 
him fiercely back, encountering as he did so a 
young fellow eagerly elbowing his way forward. 

« Come away!” hoarsely cried Vesey. “ Great 
God! I was not prepared for this,” 

«Prepared for what?” asked the wondering 
critic. ‘* You knew somebody was with her.” 

‘‘Oh, Mat,” Vesey moaned, “do you know 
who itis? That man is my uncle, Sir Archi- 
bald Sutherland. What now can you think of 
the men and women around you?” 

“Let us get away from here to some quiet 
place,” was all the critic said. “I.think we 
shall find the embankment almost deserted.” 

As they crossed the road people turned to look 
at their two livid faces to recall them many a 
time afterwards in their waking and sleeping 
hours. The hand of death itself could not have 
stamped them witha more ghastly seal. 


I am not a mad 





CHAPTER VIIL. 
WHITHER GONE ? 


A frost that all the bud of honour nips, 
A sea of passion in which true love is drowned. 


Tux young fellow who pushed himself forward 
as Vesey Sutherland retreated was David Moore. 
He had been kept late at the printing werks by 
one of those bibulous authors who think it an 
excellent joke to be late with their copy, and 
thereby worry the compositors, and put the whole 
machinery of a printing establishment out of 
gear, and, as a last duty of thenight, had to 
leave some proofs in the Strand. 

He had delivered them, and was about to turn 
down over Waterloo Bridge, the nearest way to 
the Elephant and Castle station, from where he 
purposed to take the train, when the knot of 
idlers round the Lyceum portico attracted his 
attention, and having a moderate amount of 
curiosity in his composition, in addition to a 
liking for all pretty women, he joined the 
gathering assembled to see the well-dressed 
women and men leave the theatre. 

The sight of Sir Archibald and Rhoda sent 
the blood back upon his heart, and fora moment 
he was unable to move or to settle upon any 
plan of action ; but with the returning rush his 
duty was made clear. 

Rhoda was not related to him yet, but she 
would be soon, and he looked upon her as one 
who imperatively demanded his protecting or 
rescuing arm. She was aLmost his sister, and 
he had learnt to reverence her for her beauty and 
for the superior spirit within her that was made 
apparent in every word and look. 


the window and went in. 


I followed you here,” replied David, rather 
sullenly, ‘‘and—what I have done is according 
to Jane’s wishes.” 


told her weeks ago that I was out of leading 
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the light of the portico that any interference «You are to come home with me,” David 
there would be unseemly and most likely defeat replied, “or go alone and leave me to settle tiis 


his object—to separate Rhoda from Sir Archi- 


realised it at all but for the officious ticket por- 
ter who was calling up the carriages. David, 


rather rudely and told to “stand back.” 
The momentary check prevented his getting 
near the carriage, and revealed to him the 
absurdity of attacking Sir Archibald, whom he 
looked upon as an unmitigated scoundrel, before 
a mob of people.. But he had found Rioda, and 
was determined not to leave her. Darting round, 
he caught up the carriage, and bracing himself 
for a run, followed close behind it to Bow 
Street. 
Not being much of an athlete, that sort of 
work soon began to tell upon him, and, laying 
aside the little dignity he:cultiyated, he deliber- 
ately took a seat of discomfort on the back of 
the brougham, where the spikes severely taxed 
as much of the Spartan as be had in‘his nature. 
It was not a dignified position, but he had a set 
purpose in his mind, and he held on. 
He was favoured by the night and the quiet 
route the brougham took after Oxford Street 
was crossed. ‘There he was observed by people 
who shouted.out to. the driver, and the whip 
| flashed behind across his face, But he would not 
quit his post until Baker Street was reached. 
Then he dropped off, and with renewed vigour 
ran on behind. At the Hanover Gate he resumed 
his seat, and maintained it until the, driver 
pulled up at the entrance toa villa in the Alpha 
Road. 
Not a foot passenger or other vehicle was in 
sight, and he kept quiet in the shadow of the 
brougham until Sir Archibald had descended and 
handed Rhoda out with the courtly air that so 
distinguished him. The. gate quietly opened, 
and they passed through, the driver turned his 
horse round and drove away; and David was 
alone. 
“Tf I could only have seen her without that 
old scoundrel,” he muttered, ‘“‘I might have done 
something. If I can get near her nowI may 
induce her to go home.” 
He scanned the wall outside the garden of the 
villa (Alpha Road is all secluded villas with a 
curious air of mystery and seerecy about them) 
and thought he could seale it. With arunanda 
leap he was on the top of the wall and he was 
over. 
Nerved by the thought of the approval he 
would meet with from Jane, and it might be the 
after thanks and gratitude of Rhoda, he was 
careless of any trouble that might fall upon 
him, and moved towards the house. The French 
window of a room, opening out on half a dozen 
steps leading to the garden, was lighted up, and 
the blinds were raised. He crept cautiously 
up, peeped in, and saw Rhoda—alone. 
The room she was in was unlike anything he 
had ever seen before. It was small, but all the 
fittings.and furniture were of the best. Inlaid 
tables, velvet-covered chairs, and rich ornaments 
gave it an appearance of ducal splendour. 
Rhoda looked charming in her rich dress and 
she was seated by a piano thoughtfully, finger- 
ing the keys with an unpractised hand. 
Here was the chance he sought, and if he let 
it slip by it might never occur again. Mount- 
ing the steps he tapped at the window, and in 
a low, clear tone called her by name. 
* Rinoda.” 
She started up and stared towards the window 
with affright. He tapped again and drew closer 
to the window so that she might see who it. was, 
In an instant the look of alarm had changed to 
one of anger, and she had glided across the 
room and raised the fastening. He pulled open 


‘* How dare you come here!” Rhoda demanded, 


‘and who told you where to find me?” 
“‘T saw you leaving the theatre by chance and 


« Jane has made a mistake,” Rhoda said. “I 





qt never struck him until he was full under 


strings. Now you are here, what do you want?” } 


bald and take her home; nor would he have | 


getting in his way, was thrust aside by the man | 


| horrible business with Sir Archibald.” 
“Whether the business as you cail it is hor- 
| rible or not is for me to judge,” calmly rejoined 
Rhoda; “ whatever it is can ve no affair of. yours, 
and you will be wise if you donot interfere with 
me in the future. I have chosen my lot partly 
to benefit my father and Jane, and partly be- 
cause it pleases me.” 

« Jane won't be benefited by it,’’ David said. 
“She would rather die than touch a penny or 
the money you sent.” 

“Jane is a little too hasty perhaps, but she 
can do as she pleases. My father at all events 
will be benefited.” 

“Oh, yes, Hx is satisfied so long as he can get 
money.” 

“« We won’t discuss him, if you please,” said 
Rhoda, with an air of womanly superiority that 
made David feel very helpless, “‘and now per- 
haps you will leave, me, as Sir Archibald will be 
here directly. And:take a message back from 
me. I go my own way—my OWN way—you 
understand me, and NoBopy is to interfere with 
me.” 

“Your own way?” repeated David, mourn- 
fully. 

“If Jane chooses to cast me off,’ returned 
Rhoda, reseating herself: upon the piano and un- 
consciously striking two discordant notes, “she 
must do so. We are sisters in name but not 
in thought and ways. Her ambition is to re- 
main at the dulllevel of the life we have known 
—amine to rise above it.” 

“But is THis, the way to do it?” David 
asked. 

“What have you to do with this place?” de- 
manded Rhoda, with a warning flash in her eyes 
as her hand swept lower down the piano among 
the bass notes and drew forth a sound like the 
rumbling of distant thunder. ‘I tell you, man, 
that I have a. purpose which neither you nor 
Jane—no, nor my father either—can grasp, What 
way I choose to go to seek the end is for me 
to degide. Now go by the way you came and 
trouble me no more, until I send for you.” 

“I expected something kinder from you, 
Rhoda,” he said. 

_ “Ts playing the spy upon me the way to gain 
tmy better thought?” she asked. ‘I know your 
‘fancies, and I teli you 1 do not care one straw 
for them, I may have a stormy voyage, but I 
shall find land at last.” 

“ How differently you talk to what you did! 
and all in a few weeks, Rhoda.” 

“My days of late have been weeks and my 
months years. It seems an age almost since I 
left you, but you are all dear in my heart and 
will remain so; only let me go my way, seek to- 
know nothing, to learn nothing. I beg of you 
to go, I hear Sir Archibald without. He willbe 
angry if he find you here.” 

“I care nothing for his anger,’ said David 
Moore, as he seated himself, with a returned 
doggedness ; “as it is plain to me that you have 
done with us all I'll speak my mind to him.” 
“Do,” said Rhoda, quietly, “and take the 
consequences.” 

With a white but determined face David kept 
his ground, and a moment later Sir Archi- 
bald, looking marvellously young for his years, 
in evening dress, entered the room. 

His dark eyes flashed for a moment with sur- 
prise as he looked at David, then turned towards 
Rhoda inquiringly. She was still trifling with 
the keys of the piano, but her face was litted up 
to his with a smile. 

“David, Moore,” she said. “‘ You remember 
him, He has chosen to thrust himself upon me 
against my wishes.” 

“You did not expect him ?” asked the baronet. 
“No. I have not had any communication 
from any of wy friends since I left home.” 
“Indeed,” said the baronet, as he stepped to 
the fireplace and rang the bell, “the hour is 


scarcely suitable for calling, and a young man 
of Mr. Moore’s natural good taste ought to have 
known that his coming here would be an intru- 
sion.” 


“I am here to ask Rhoda to go back with 
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me,” said David. 
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“A very reasonable request, surely,”’ returned | benefit clerks get from betting. A young man 
Sir Archibald, as he glanced round the sumptu- | twenty-three years of age, and but then three 
ously furnished room, “but Iam sure you will | months married, had robbed his employers, and 
forgive her remaining here. The allurements | discovery had led him to a felon’s cell. 


of Maismore Square are, from ovR point of view, 
limited.” 

“The ties I have there are those I love,” 
Rhoda said. “I hate the place.” 

*“* Precisely so, my dear,” Sir Archibald as- 
sented. ‘Ah, here is Rowden. Rowden, be 
good enough to show this gentleman out.” 

‘And suppose I won’t go?” asked David, 
now disposed to resent this summary treatment 
on his own account. 

“* Ah, then,” said the baronet, with a shrug, 
“an inducement to go, that will naturally pre- 
sent itself to your astute mind, must be brought 
into play.” 

“You mean force ?” 

«I do.” 

** Youare sheltered behindage, Sir Archibald,” 
said David, with a sneer, “and I cannot deal 
with you as I would now, but I warn you that if 
ever I meet you where I can give you your 
deserts without fear of interruption I will do so.” 

«On, well, we shall see,” Sir Archibald said, 
“only pray wait no longer now, the hour is very 
late. After a day of honourable labour you must 
be in need of repose.” 

“TI can at least sleep with honesty by my 
side,” said David, in a low tone, “and how will 
you rest to-night ?” 

Sir Archibald slightly smiled and moved to- 
wards the piano to imply that he had done with 
him and the subject he wasdiscussing. David, 
with a boiling and bubbling within his heart, 
went proudly out, followed by Rowden, an im- 
passable member of his class. 

“Not that way, young man,” he said, as 
David was making for the front door, “we have 
a servants’ entrance.” 

«Curse you and yourentrance,” replied David, 
losing all control of himself. *‘ Do you take me 
for a flunkey ?” 

““No,” replied Rowden, ‘‘I take you for some- 
thing else. And it don’t matter which way you 
go so that we get rid of you.” 

This was a dangerous way of talking to one in 
David’s mood, and Rowden persisted im heaping 
up fuel upon the raging fire by following him 
down to the garden gate. This he opened with 
mock politeness, saying : 

«The next time you come here, young wan, 
send mea post-card the day before, and I will 
lock up the spoons.” 

Rowden had an idea that he was naturally a 
facetious man, and having few opportunities for 
exercising it—as thecook would uot stand it,and 
he was in love with the housemaid—he seized 
what appeared to be an excellent opportunity 
for relieving his heart of a surcharge of jocular 
matter. He, however, was very unfortunate in 
choosing the subject to exercise it upon. 

David Moore was in a state of mind bordering 
on frenzy. Rhoda’s decided way of rejecting 
his assistance and Sir Archibald’s cool, con- 
temptuous treatment had tried him sorely. 
Rowden’s insolence, the offspring of a sure 
and certain knowledge that David was out 
of his master’s good books, filled his cup to over- 
flowing. 

As he walked out of the gate he seized the 
servitor by the collar of the coatand swung him 
into the road. 

“« Now, then,” he said, “ this is neutral ground, 
neither mine nor yours, and we can have it out 
man to man.” 

Rowden, however, was not of the pugilistic 
class of men, and he was beginning to call for 
the police when David, losing all patience, 
knocked him down. 

The act was unfortunate, for it so happened 
that an officer was coming up the road and saw 
the assault. In naif a dozen seconds he had the 
offender in custody, and accompanied by Rowden 
marched him off to the station. 

It was a fix David Moore had never before 
been in, and there being nobody he knew near 
enough to bail him out he passed the night in 
the police ceil in company with two other 
** cases,” one what the police call “a drunk and 
disorderly,” andthe other aninstance of the 








That was a night of horror to David. The 
gibberings of the sodden wretch and the moans 
of the ruined young fellow rang in his ears for 
many a day afterwards. He did not attempt to 
sleep, and when the dawn came at last hailed it 
as the weary mariner hails the land. 

He was taken before the magistrate, but 
Rowden did not ap and he was discharged 
with one of those short homilies on the evils of 
drink and bad company magistrates are so fond 
of delivering, and hurried off to work. It was 
an off day fortunately, and there was little to 
do. In the afternoon he went over to Maismore 
Square. 
Tom Kelly and Jane were both at home, the 
latter at work and the former engaged in trying 
to solve some problem with a pack of cards. 
Jane gave him a welcome, and Tom Kelly 
nodded with good-natured tolerance. 

Latterly he had not thought so much of David, 
ner sought his company so frequently, for he 
had now no need to borrow odd half-crowns of 
him. 

“T have something to tell you both,” David 
said, as he sat down. “I have found Rhoda.” 

Tom Kelly pushed the cards together into 
heaps, and Jane dropped her work. Both 
listened intently while David told the story of 
what had passed on the previous night. 

*« And it ended in your going to prison,” ex- 
claimed Jane. “I am very sorry, David, and 
Rhoda I’m sure would be sorry too. Poor Rhoda!” 

«* Rhoda is not poor but rich,” said Tom Kelly, 
rising and thrusting the cards into his pocket, 
‘‘and I think it a confounded impudent thing 
to go spying upon her. In my opinion a man 
who does it ought to get a month at least.” 

There was a lofty superiority about the tone 
of Tom Kelly that made David’s face flush and 
brought him to his feet, but Jane with a look 
quieted him, and there was no quarrel. Tom 
Kelly went out and left the lovers together. 

«You have failed, David, dear,’’ Jane said, 
quietly, ‘‘ but that is no reason why I should 
not try tosave her. I will go and see her to- 
morrow.” 

On the morrow Jane went, and she found the 
house in Acacia Road with a board up signify- 
ing it was to be let, anda rug hanging out of 
the first-floor window, indicating that the furni- 
ture was for sale. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





A GENTLEMAN has invented a means of using 
friction for tne production of heat which may 
be applied to practical purposes, thus avoiding 
danger from fire. His invention consists of a 
strong iron cylinder, at one end of which, inside, 
is a fixed plate of hardened iron, against which, 
firmly attached to a revolving snaft, another 
plate presses, either closely or lightly, as re- 
quired. The cylinder is filled with water, ‘and 
this, heated by the friction of the two plates, 
circulates through pipes, warming the room 
through which they run just as steam pipes do. 
The water is kept in constant circulation in 
these pipes, returning to the cylinder to be 
heated over again. The water in the cylinder, 
which is brought toa high degree of heat in a 
remarkably short time, keeps the plates lubri- 
cated, preventing their wearing away at a rapid 
rate. 

THE question of seeing across the world is 


very rapidly nearing solution. The possibility 


of transmitting by the telegraph wire both the 
form and the colour of objects has long been 
admitted in theory, and now that a method is 
once hit upon of reducing the principle to a 
practical basis, the development of an apparatus 
by means of which persons widely separated 
may see each other is merely a question of time. 


| By the combination of such an apparatus— 





which it is proposed to name the Diaphote— 
with the telephone a person in one part of 
Europe would be able, not only to converse 
viva voce with his friend in any other part of 
Europe, but to see him (or her) as distinctly as 
now, by use of the latter instrument, he hears 
him (or her). 

Use ror Corron Srzp Huitus.—The Chicago 
“Railway Review” reports that the use of cot- 
ton ‘seed hulls as a substitute for cotton waste 
in packing the journal boxes of cars and loco- 
motives has been adopted on several roads, and 
others are preparing to adopt it. It is claimed 
that the hulls are actually superior to ordinary 
cotton waste for packing, and would be prefer- 
able at the same cost. Cotton seed hulls can be 
delivered in any part of the United States at 
one cent a pound. 

Extxectric Trpzs.—A remarkable discovery 
has been made by Mr. Alex. Adams, one of the 
technical officers of the Post Office Telegraph 
Department. It is the existence of electric tides 
in telegraph circuits. By long-continued and 
careful observations he has determined distinct 
variations of strength in those earth currents, 
which are invariably present on all telegraphic 
wires, following the different diurnal positions 
of the moon with respect to the earth. He read 
a paper on the subject at the meeting of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers. 

Dyer rrom Oax Cuirs.—Commercial spirit of 
wine is often coloured yellow on addition of 
alkalies. Aceording to Herr Lux, this is due to 
the presence of a colouring matter which he 
names flavescine, and which can be got in a 
concentrated state by passing mcist air over 
small oak-chips heated to 220 deg. to 260 deg. 
C., filtering the distillate so obtained and shak- 
ing with ether. The etheric solution is evapo- 
rated, and the residue treated with water. 
Flavescine forms with alkalies strongly yellow- 
coloured combinations, while the solution of the 
pure colouring matter in alcohol, ether, or water, 
is nearly colourless. 

Air-TicHt Corrins.—The firm of Réssler, in 
Chemnitz, have been for some time past trying 
to produce coffins which should be quite air 
and water-tight, and should not lose this pro- 
perty after remaining many years in the ground. 
A coffin they made of stone-composition 
answered this purpose, but was too heavy, and 
would require a change in the method of burial. 
They have lately, however, surmounted this 
difficulty also, by combining a thin coffin of 
wood with a thin one of stone-composition. 
The composition is formed of three parts Port- 
land cement and one part finely-washed quartz- 
sand. For the sake of adhesion, the inner sur- 
face of the wooden coffin (which encases the 
other) is left rough, as the wood comes from 
the saw. The top of the stone coffin is arched. 
in order to give it greater resistance to outer 
pressure, and the wood is shaped to correspond. 
The thickness of the wood is only 2 to 3 ctms. ; 
that of the composition 1'2 to 1‘5ctm. The 
weight of such a compound coffin is not greater 
than that of the common oak coffin. The clo- 
sure is perfectly tight, so that the bodies of 
persons who have died of infectious disease 
may be safely kept in them in the house till 
burial. When the wood has decayed away in 
the ground, the stone coffin remains, uncom- 
pressed. The price of these coffins is said to be 
comparatively low. 

An Insranrangous Steam Propucer.—A 
Paris firm, MM. Serpollet, have lately patented 
a peculiar method of generating steam for a 
steam-engine. At each stroke of the piston a 
certain quantity of-water is projected against 
two strongly-heated metal plates. The steam 
so produced goes direct into the cylinder, so 
that in this arrangement not only a special 
generator, but also the valve system for the 
entering steam, is superfluous. In the example 
given in “Dingler’s Journal,” the vaporising 
surface consists of two metallic cones, one within 
the other, with an interval of about 1 mm. be- 
tween. The hollow space is divided into two 
chambers, each of which is connected with one 
side of the cylinder. The gases play first on 
the inner surface of the double cone, then on the 
outer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A FORCED DUEL. 
Hear me, for I will speak. 


Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 


gaged. 


room. 


stands aside with a bow to let her pass. 


subject. 


to linger a little. 


venience. 
alone. 


that is, a polite commonplace. 





Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 


A BURIED SIN; 


“Lorp Frrrars’s compliments, sir, and 
would you kindly speak to him after breakfast 
for five minutes in the Oak Room? He would 
have come to you, but he is particularly en- 


Wondering a little at the summons, and more 
at the conciliatory language in which it is 
couched, Mostyn Howard swallows another cup 
of coffee and rises to leave the breakfast- 


At the door he encounters Lady Clare, and 


She 


acknowledges the civility with a faint and 
freezing inclination, and sweeps by him with 
the manner of an empress towards an offending 


Yet she looks so radiantly beautiful in her 
loose morning robe that he obeys an impulse 


Breakfast is a scrambling meal at Freston 
Castle, a meal which stands some hours upon 
the table, and to which the family and guests 
drop in at their individual pleasure and con- 
Lady Clare and Mostyn Howard are 


The latter advances under a flag of truce, 








[ WATCHED. ] 


v 

«* T hope you are well, Lady Clare.” 

In defiance of the rules of modern warfare, 
the enemy fires upon the flag. 

“Tam never ill, Mr. Howard.” 

Itis not encouraging, but Mostyn does not see 
his way toan honourable retreat, so he goes a 
little further. 

* Your brother experiences no ill effects from 
his ducking, I trust.” 

“ Really, sir, your trustfulness and your soli- 
citude are equally affecting. AsI am not my 
brother’s keeper, I must refer you to him. 
Such kind inquiries from the author of his 
‘ducking,’ as you call it, cannot fail to move 
him deeply.” 

“Tam about to make them in person,’ 
the young tutor, with a suppressed sigh. 

The Oak Room is the most ancient apartment 
in the castle, and one of the most handsome. 

Its panels and floor are of dark polished oak. 
The latter is innocent of carpet; the walls are 
partially hung with faded tapestry, worked by the 
tingers of dead Darrells, fingers which crumbled 
to dust centuries ago. 

The room is lighted by two handsome armorial 
windows, about twelve paces apart, of stained 
glass, and opposite each window is placed an 
antique chair, with something upon it hidden 
by a cloth. 

Lord Ferrars stands before the first of these 
windows, apparently intent upon its blazonry. 
He turns as Mostyn enters, and his face lights 
up with satisfaction. 

“Tam glad to see you look by no means the 
worse for your bath,” says the tutor. 

“We will discuss that matter at length,” 
rejoins the pupil, “if you will be good enough 
to take the seat by the other window.” 

Slightly wondering, Mostyn walks to the place 
indicated. The sound of a bolt shot home arrests 
his steps. Lord Ferrars has locked the door, 
and is coolly putting the key in his pocket. The 
tutor stops, and awaits an explanation. 

“Mr. Howard,” says the young lord, sternly, 
** you insulted me last night in a novel and un- 
precedented fashion. I demand a humble 
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apology, or the satisfaction one gentleman has 
a right to expect from another.” 

“I deny the insult,” replies Mostyn. “A 
simple measure of retaliation should not be 
stigmatised by so harsh a name. He who falls 
a victim to a trick planned by himself for 
another’s discomfiture should not complain.” 

“I have no desire to bandy words,” says Lord 
Ferrars, haughtily. ‘Doubtless you are as 
much my superior in argument as you have 
shown yourself in boxing skill and in physical 
strength. It is enough that I consider myself 
grievously insulted, and ask for satisfaction. The 
alternatives are before you—an apology or @ 
duel.” 

“I decline both. To offer an apology, 
because I consider it should come from you to 
me. To fight a duel, partly because so anti- 
quated a. custom has quite gone out, but chiefly 
from reverence for the sixth commandment.” 

“Coward!” , 

Mostyn bows with smiling sarcasm. 

*T anticipated this refusal,’ says Lord Fer- 
rars, “‘and I took my measures accordingly. 
Will you be good enough to lift the cloth from 
the seat of that chair ?” 

The tutor does as he is requested, and gazes 
in horror upon a small and beautifully finished 
duelling pistol, already cocked and capped. 

Lord Ferrars has gone through the same form 
simultaneously, and holds in his hand a similar 
weapon. 

“For Heaven’s sake, pause 

‘** We will now settle the preliminaries,” 
his opponent, with dogged determination.: 

“I absolutely declige——” 

* You shall give the word of command,” con- 
tinues his lordship.. “ We will stand——” 

** Open the door.” 

“We will stand twelve paces apart, each op- 
posite a window, so that neither has the advan- 
tage of a better light.” 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, reflect !’”” 

“ And with our backs turned upon each other 
until the order is pronounced thus: One—two 
—three—Fire! At the word ‘Fire’ each will 
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wheel sharply round and discharge his wea- 

n. 

** Could I be forced, Lord Ferrars, under any 
provocation, to take part in such an encounter, 
I should fire in the air.” 

*“Tnat is a matter which rests solely with 
yourself, Mr. Howard. Take up your pistol.” 

Mostyn folds his arms and confronts his pupil 
Witn a steady gaze. ¥ 

“Have you ever realised the feelings of a 
successful duellist ?” he asks. 

**No; they are triumphant ones probably.” 

‘Say rather, they are an agony of remorse. 
Apart from the terror of the law, which now 
draws no distinction between duelling and 
murder a 

* Very short-sighted of the law,” 

“Apart from the verdict of society, which 
sees the brand of Cain upon the victor’s fore- 
head——”’ 

“« Society’s optics must be remarkably sharp.” 

“Think what an accusing devil must possess 
him in the shape of his own conscience——” 

‘“‘ Strong language, Mr. Howard?’ 

** What an avenging, upbraiding wraith must 
ever haunt him in the vivid recollection of the 
fatal scene,” 

“You will not be haunted, I never miss my 
mark with the pistol.” 

Mostyn is gazing straight at the lad, but there 
is a far-away look im his eyes. 

“ By day, by night, he sees his victim’s face, 
as he saw it in life. Sometimes smiling, some- 
times angry, sometimes gay, sometimes gloomy 
and depressed. He can never forget. Every 
scene in which the two took part is re-enacted 
in his guilty imagination, and on earth, he feels 
the pains of purgatory.” 

Lord Ferrars looks at him curiously. 

«Did you ever shoot a man-in a duel, Mr. 
Howard? You speak feelingly.” 

Mostyn comes back to the present with a 
start. 

“A truce to folly, my lord. I decline to touch 
this deadly plaything.” 

“ The duel must proceed notwithstanding. It 
is written. You do notclaim to be a Mussul- 
man, like Darrell, but you know the meaning of 
* Kismet.” 

«| know you will deeply regret this morning’s 
work.” 

«That remains to be proved. See here. Since 
you will not fight in orthodox fashion, I spin 
this coin.in the air and place my hand upon it, 
thus. Now you shall call to me, héad or tail. 
If you guess aright, you shall fire first, if wrong, 
I take first shot, and your doom is sealed. Head 
or tail ?” 

«I will be no party to so infamous a proceed- 
ing.” 

“‘Then Icall. Head. It is.” 

Lord Ferrars deliberately pockets the coin, 
transfers the pistol to his right hand, and throws 
his left foot slightly forward. 

“I protest once more against this diabolical 
outrage,” expostulates Mostyn. 

“Mr. Howard,” says Lord Ferrars, vindic- 
tively, “ your remonstrance is of no-avail. You 
were installed here against my will, and you 
hold the position in spite of warnings, threats, 
and attempts to dislodge you. The consequences 
be upon your own head. You have half killed 
me ina disguised fight, you have half ‘drowned 
me; now the game isin my own hands, and I 
I hear only the promptings of revenge. But for 
the present I will not kill you; I will simply 
lodge a bullet in your right arm, provided you 
stand perfectly still. Ican promise this upon 
the strength of long and successful practice.” 

«You are indeed merciful,” says Mostyn, with 
a grim smile. 

« At the word ‘ three’ I fire. You may giveit 
yourself, if you think proper.” 

Mostyn rapidly weighs the pros and cons of 
the only course that occurs to him, as. an alter- 
native to being treated as a target. It is to 
rush upon his adversary, in the hope of disarm- 
ing him. 

But in doing this he would assuredly be fired 
upon and possibly be wounded in some vital 
region. It were better to rely upon the lad’s 
skill and recent promise. 








“Certainly, I shall not assist at my own 
execution.” . 

“ Make ready, then. One——’ 

“Stop! Grant me two fayours.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Five minutes to reflect, ere*I am possibly 
hurried into another world.” 

Granted. What next ?” 

«Aim at my left shoulder, instead. of my 
right.” 

“Very well.” 

Lord Ferrars withdraws his watch from the 
pocket of his vest, and calmly awaits the expira- 
tion of the stipulated time. 

And Mostyn’s thoughts go wandering—wan- 
dering beyond power of control. 

In those brief minutes. all the principal 
events of his life rise before him, and, mixed up 
oddly enough with old: familiar faces, that of 

Clare, 

Little forgotten incidents of childhood, boyish 
serapes, college successes. Intoall of them her 
face intrudes, wearing every expression he has 
seen upon it, and many he has no. 

He tries to pray, but even then her light 
ringing laughter, as he heard it when first they 
met, drowns the whispered words of supplica- 
tion, 

“«Time’s up,” says Lord Ferrars, laconically. 

With a sigh, the tutor comes back to the fear- 
ful crisis of his fate, 

«Will you not shut your’eyes ?” demands the 
young nobleman. 

** I cam look death in the face,” says Mostyn. 
“Do not fear. I shall not flinch.” 

Rigid as a statue, pale, but not unduly so, 
nerving himself to that calmness which: is the 
highest order of courage, the tutor awaits the 
shot. Lord Ferrars cannot withhold an involun- 
tary glance of admiration. 

“One,” he says, deliberately, raising the 
pistol. 

* Two,” bringing it to the position as slowly 
as though he were gloating over his victim’s 
suspense, or watching for a sign of terror ; but 
there is no change in the brave, quiet face. 

«Three !”” 

The word is drowned in the report of the 
pistol. A cloud of blue smoke hides the two men 
from each other. 

It clears. Mostyn Howard stands unhurt, 
pointing a pistol at the armorial window nearest 
him, unconscious of the grin upon his pupil’s 
face. 

The advisability of discharging the weapon 
which remains loaded has occurred to the tutor. 
Lord Ferrars baulked in his first attempt may 
desire another shot. 

Mostyn anticipates the desire by pulling 
trigger. A loud report follows, but the window 
remains uninjured. A suspicion of the truth 
dawns upon him. 

Lord Ferrars has thrown himself into a. chair 
and is in convulsions of laughter. 

«* You good-for-nothing young villain,” cries 
Mostyn, joining in the laugh, “ you have been 
hoaxing me.” 

Shrill voices outside, a woman’s scream, and 
the collision of a heavy body with the door of 
the apartment arrest reply. 

“Open the door,” exclaims Mostyn, “or they 
will burst it in.” 

Before Lord Ferrars can find the key and 
folléw instructions the tutor’s prediction is ful- 
filled. One of the gigantic footmen the estab- 
lishment boasts comes crashing in, the weight 
of his body having forced the screws out 
of the worm-eaten wood. 

He locks rather sheepish at sight of the two 
gentlemen. But little time is left for framing an 
explanation. Ere he can recover from surprise 
at assisting at a farce rather than a tragedy, 
it is increased by the expedition with which 
Lord Ferrars seizes him by the collar, runs him 
a yard or two, and propels him with a parting 
kick into the midst of a small group of female 
servants. 

“Lawks, my lord,” cries one of the latter, 
** we thought someone was killed.” 

“Someone will soon be killed,” retorts his 
lordship, “ if any more idiots come forcing their 
way where their company is not appreciated.” 


? 


One of the women has caught sight of the 
pistols and points at them, looking as though 
she would like to scream if she did but dare. 

“« See—there—there,” she cries. 

“Thomas,” says Lord Ferrars, “take those 
pistols downstairs and clean them. You did not 
suppose,” he continues, wrathfully, turning to 
the women, “ you did not suppose we made the 
noise with pop-guns, eh ?” 

“We have been exploding a chemical com- 
position made of sulphur, nitre, and charcoal,” 
explains Mostyn, politely. ‘I am sorry you were 
alarmed, You may go away again.” 

Reagsured, but looking very foolish, the troop 
withdraws. Lord Ferrars goes to the door and 
grasps the tutor’s hand. 

“ Howard, I begin to think you are a regular 
brick.. Oh, what a morning it has been! I shall 
never forget your solemn face—it was glorious 
fun. My innings this time, eh? Now, if you 
like, we will be better friends.” 

And witha vigorous hand-shaking tne compact 
is ratified, 

— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CLABR’S MISGIVINGS. 


But one can me.im this strait—bnt one. 

If ‘ama maid undone: 

And he to.whom as suppliant I must go 

Is my. worst foe! 

“Tu oun ears about three of the gang, my 
| lord, though P’vé got suspicions.” 

«* Who are the threg,)Dykes ?”’ 

“Well, my lord, there’s Black Mike, and 
Slippery Sam, Reuben Holt, as I 
knows——” | 
* Reuben Holt!” cries Lord Ferrars, in. great 
excitement. ‘I would give something to catch 
that fellow.” 

The gamekeeper grins, overcome by scan- 
dalous recollections of village gossip, then blows 
his nose violently, and looks askance at his 
young master, remembering how awkwardly 
correct an interpretation may be put upon such 
merriment. 

“¢ We'll have the whole staff of keepers out to- 
night and maybe nab the lot, my lord.” 

“By Jove! I will accompany you. Here, 
Darrell, Howard—come here, you fellows. Hurry 
up.” . 
“Youth should deferentially approach its 
elders instead of bawling at them to‘ hurry up,’” 
rebukes St. John. 

« But this is a degenerate age,” adds Mostyn, 
shaking his head with affected mournfulness. 

“« Here is a rare chance for a lark.” 

« Neither of us answers to that designation, 
my lord.” 

“ Oh, bother ; do not interrupt. Dykes tells 
me——” 

The gamekeeper touches his hat by way 
of notifying that he is Dykes. 

«* Dykes tells me that he has information of a 
grand poaching raid upon the rabbit warrens to 
take place to-night. Any quantity of snares are 
set, and as the scamps anticipate these will have 
been observed they have resolved to come ina 
gang large enough to ov wer the mild re- 
sistance they expect.” 

«Then I would strongly recommend Messrs. 
Dykes and Co. to keep prudently out of the 
way,” drawls St. John, languidly. : 

“Bosh! Darrell. Your eye glistens in spite 
of assumed nonchalance at the thought of the 
glorious fun we may have, and I do not doubt 
but your pulse beats thirty per cent. more 
quickly.” ‘ 

“ Hark to him, describing his own sensations 
and fathering them upon me.” 

“But you will come too, will you not? Such 
a jolly shindy there will be.” 

“In which case I may have my head broken, 
or my weight increased by a charge of number 
five shot as a set off against the delights of 
acting as amateur gamekeeper and assistant 
thief-taker. No, thank you.” 

“ Mr. Howard, you will join me ?” 

** What do you propose ?” 

“T6 go with Dykes and the other keepers 





upon their rounds.” 
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‘** We shall lie up, my lord.” 

«To lie up, then, which means, I suppose, to 
place ourselves in ambuscade until the poachers 
are at work, then pounce upon them, tie their 
hands behind their backs, and lock them up in 
a safe place till they can be more comfortably 
lodged in gaol.” 

* At what hour of the night is this pretty 
programme to be carried out ?” 

Lord Ferrars looks at the gamekeeper. 

“In the small hours of the morning, sir. The 
moon rises about one o’clock, and the snares ’ull 
be wisited between that time and sunrising.” 

«Your plan involves sitting up all night it 
seems, Lord Ferrars. Like Mr. Darrell, I must 
veg to be excused.” 

«Then I am surprised, disappointed, and dis- 


gusted with both of you. Look here, Dykes.’ 
“Yes, my lord.” 
** At one o’clock sharp I will be at your cot- 
tage. Will that do?” 


*‘Half-past one ‘ull be time enough, my 
lord.” 

**So be it. Thank you for telling me,” 

The gamekeeper touches his hat, whistles to 
his dogs, and departs to mature his plams in 
council with subordinates. 

Lord Ferrars becomes a bore witha fixed idea. 
He dilates upon the adventure the night is to 
bring forth until Mostyn retreats to his own 
rooms, and St. John anathematises the offender 
in language made up of the strongest invectives 
the English language offers, rendered irresistibly 
absurd by the extreme placidity of tone and 
manner with which they are delivered. 

But his lordship is still full of the subject, 
and for want of a better auditor he finds Lady 
Clare and proceeds, albeit with some misgivings, 
to enlighten her as.to his anticipations. 

“Clare,” he says, mysteriously, “‘ can you keep 
a secret?” 

The graceful head nods in pleased acquies- 
cence. 

“ Try me.” 

“You promise not to divulge a word to any 
living soul ?”’ 

‘A promise is a solemn thing,” she laughs. 
“Tam more dubious about my ability to keep 
such a one than I would allow anyone else to 
appear.” 

“Until to-morrow, then ?” 

“Yes, I think I may venture so much. 
anyone else in the secret?” 

** Both Darrell and Howard.” 

Her face clouds. 

«It is no mystery, then ?” 

«‘ But indeed it is. I would not havea word 
breathed to any other person in this house for— 
heaps of money.” 

“Very well. I promise not to breathe that 
word.” 

** Faithfully ?” 

* Yes, faithfully,” 

The conversation is being held in the music- 
room, of which they are: the sole occupants. 
Lord Ferrars walks to the door and closes: it 
with an air of mystery, 

His sister, who has been idly murdering a 
very easy piece of music at one of Hrard’s grand 
pianos, gives the music-stool an impulsive twist, 
makes a more rapid revolution than she had in- 
tended, and saves herself from falling by bring- 
ing both hands upon the keys with’a hideous 
crash. 

«For goodness’ sake do not make that wretched 
row!” 

She jumps up, slips one of the offending hands 
into his arm and draws him to-an ottoman. 

“There. Sit down, dear boy, and let me 
smooth all the wrinkles out of this puckered 
forehead whilst you disburden yourself of the 
terrible secret.” 

“Listen, then. Dykes, the gamekeeper, has 
got wind of a great poaching raid, to be made 
to-night.” 

The tiny fingers, which have been playing 
with his hair, are suddenly still. 

“We intend to muster all our force, lie in 
wait for the scamps, overpower them, and send 
the whule gang to prison.” 

“ We—Ferrars ?”’ 


** Yes, I shall make one. 


Is 


I tried to get Dar- 


rell and Howard to join, for it will be prime fun, 
but they would not.” 

The lad’s eyes sparkle with excitement, in 
those of his sister there lurks a strange terror, 
and her face is very pale. 

“On! Ferrars, give up this mad scheme!” 
“Give it up? Why, Clare, you must be 
crazy. I would not miss the sport for the 
world.” 

«* Abandon it for my sake, dear.’’ 

“Rubbish! Why?” 

«They will kill you.” 

Lord Ferrars laughs carelessly. He springs 
to his feet and stands before her, a model of 
manly strength and symmetry. 

‘Look here, sister mine, am I less than a 
match for any average poacher? Feel my 
biceps. Tell mea man who might do me mis- 
chief in a hand-to-hand struggle.” 

Her beautiful eyes, with the abject terror in 
them, meet his own and inspire the conviction 
this is no ordinary indefinite fear. 

«‘ Reuben Holt,” she says. “ Reuben Holt.” 

Her brother’s face flushes with angry sur- 
prise. 

« What do you know about Reuben Holt, 
Clare ?” 

“He is one of the gang, is he not ?” 

‘Yes, the very man I particularly desire to 
take,” 

“And, Ferrars, he has sworn to have your 
life.” 

«* Tdle tales, dear, village gossip,” 

« Ferrars, they are not idie tales. That man 
has vowed a deadly revenge upon you, for sup- 
planting him in the affections of the pretty 
servant who was transferred to Lady Jocelyn.” 

A good honest blush overspreads the young 
nobleman’s face. 

« Clare, I swear to you that beyond taking a 
kiss from the fellow’s sweetheart I have not 
wronged him or her in any way. As to sup- 
planting him in her affections, I believe she cares 
more for him at this instant than ever she did 
before.” 

“«« But, dear, he does not know this; and I am 
told he is half mad with reckless hatred of you. 
Oh, for my sake, give up this dangerous mid- 
night adventure. I tremble to think of what 
may happen if you come face to face.” 

“You need not turn on the water-works, 
Clare,” says her brother, angrily. “I hate crying 
women. If you sob your pretty eyes out, I will 
not lose the chance of. punishing this country 
bumpkin as his impertinence deserves.” 

With which fraternal speech Lord Ferrars 
leaves the apartment in such haste he nearly 
upsets St. John Darrell, who is about to enter. 

« Hallo, fair coz. In tears ?” 

“Oh! St. John, Ferrars has been telling me 
of the plot to entrap the poachers to-night.” 

«A most indisereet disclosure, verily.” 

«And Iam sure he will be killed, for one of 
the gang has a particular spite against him.” 

“Then I pity that individual,” rejoins St. 


John. “Inthe event of a tussle, I would not 
give much for his chance against your 
brother.” 


** But he may shoot him.” 

«It will be too dark to aim: Do not bea 
goose, Clare. Ferrars is quite able to take care 
of himself.” 

«J should feel more content if you were going 
also, to look after:him.” 

«I appreciate the compliment,” says Darrell, 
mockingly, “ but to give up a night’s rest, and 
lie out for hours in a damp ditch, waiting for 
poachers who may never come, were too heavy a 
price to pay for it.. Where is Miss Carew ?” 

“She said she should practise for’an: hour 
upon the organ at the church, and as I have not 
seen her since luncheon I imagine she has 
gone thither.” 

St. John’s imagination flies to the pretty 
little toy church the village boasts, and to a 
certain roundabout route home, througn solemn 
woods. 

* Did she walk or ride, do you think ?” 

** She said she should walk, as a nice breeze 
is stirring.” 





«nen I will stroll. dewn to meet her.” 





Lady Clare is left alone, to face as best she 
may her own gloomy forebodings. 

She is not given to encourage the tittle-tattle 
of servants, but she has nevertheless been an 
interested listener, at various times, to all her 
maid could report of Reuben Holt’s wild threats 
against his aristocratic rival; threats which lost 
nothing by having passed from mouth to mouth 
a dozen times at least before they reached her. 
Recalling these threats, her vivid fancy 
portrays their execution. 

She sees her brother engaged in deadly strife ; 
the swaying to and fro of the combatants’ inter- 
locked forms, the gleam of flashing steel. 

She sees a livid face, upturned in the uncer- 
tain light, motionless, ice-cold. 

She goes again to the piano and struggles to 
shake off the mood that is upon her. 

In vain. Her fingers refuse to execute the 
gay dance music; they evoke only pathetic 

chords and plaintive minors. ; 

She tries to devise, some scheme which may 

hinder her brother from carrying out his pro- 

ject, but rejects as hopeless all that occur to 

her. 

She tries to take the careless view of the 
matter which both.Ferrars and St. John Darrell 
have adopted. ‘ 

But she has a conviction, so strong it seems 
almost prophetic, that so surely,as her brother 
and his humble enemy. meet in the excitement 
of a midnight fray, a life willbe atstake. 

She cannot appeal to the earl, for her word is 
pledged, and “ Noblesse oblige.” With all her 
faults the girl has a keen sense of honour. 

There remains but one man to whom she may 
apply in this.emergency. But that man is her 
enemy—Mostyn Howard. 

All the barbed arrows of feminine malice to be 
found in her quiver she has remorselessly dis- 
charged at him. Some have glanced off from 
that armour of cool, proud self-possession and 
disdain in which he ever encases himself. Some 
she knows have passed between the joints and 
have wounded him cruelly. 

And of this, her ehemy, she now desires a 
favour, that for a whole night he will subject 
himself to discomfort,and danger, in order to 
watch over her brother’s safety and quiet her 
own apprehensions. 

Would that latter result be attained ? 

Yes, indeed. At this moment of indecision, 
whilst hercheeks are suffused with shame, whilst 
she struggles sorely with rebellious pride, she 
does her enemy this tardy justice. 

She knows that were Mostyn Howard’s word 
once pledged to shield Ferrars from danger, she 
would not fear, were half a dozen Reuben Holts, 
instead of one, to vow his destruction. 

Still irresolute, she throws open the French 
window and steps into the garden, sauntering 
idly by the trimly kept beds until she reaches 
the tish-pond. 

Burying her face in her hands, she stretches 
herself in a reclining position upon the parapet, 
as she had often been wont to do in childish 
days. 

She reviews her acquaintance with the tutor. 

First, he rescued herfromsthe onset of a bull; 
saved her life, possibly, 

Then, they dropped, in a few brief minutes, 
into a tone of confidential intimacy which could 
only be warranted by an intercourse of many 
months. 

Then she discovered his identity. 

Until that discovery che had not dreamed but 
they were equal in station. 

Her experiences of the opposite sex had been 
confined almost exclusively to her father, brother, 
St. John Darrell, obsequious tutors, and the 
farmers and labourers upon the estate. 

That a man of low birth might be, notwith- 
standing, a gentleman was a’*truth which had 
never occurred to her. In her narrow, girlish 
prejudice, she was ill prepared to receive it. 

She had been inclined to resent the advent of 
her brother’s new tutor, and actively to assist 
in hostilities. 

It was a shock to find she had been be- 
trayed into a different line of action, a shock 
followed by the resolve to abandon it. 





The quiet scorn with which Mostyn accepted 
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the situation piqued and mortified her. A child 
still, she sought a childish revenge—to make 
his life unbearable, and drive him from Freston 
Castle. 

Itis bitter to acknowledge that hitherto every 
attempt has been thwarted, bitter to yield silent, 
unwilling admiration to the calm courage and 
quiet determination of her adversary. 

But more bitter by far is the pill of pride 
which sisterly fears urge her to swallow. Bitter, 
indeed, to approach him, whom she has persis- 
tently flouted and outraged, with a humble 
petition for help. 

And yet it must be done, or Ferrars will be 
left to encounter alone the man, maddened by 
love and jealousy, who has sworn to exact a 
dendly revenge. 

** Lady Clare ?” says a voice. 

A voice grave, tender, pitiful. 

She looks up. 

Mostyn Howard stands by her side. 

“Pardon me,” he begs, with proud humility. 
**T do not desire to thrust myself, unasked, into 
anyone’s confidence, least of all into yours, but 
your attitude was so expressive of dejection I 
could not choose but speak.” 

How the haughty spirit longs to answer him 
‘with a taunt. How the girl’s eyes blaze, ques- 
tioning his right to intrude upon her solitude. 
Yet, for Ferrars’s sake, she must curb her 
tongue. It is indeed bitter to feel she must 
conciliate her enemy, but she addresses herself 
to the task with the dignity of a defeated 
queen. 

“T am in trouble, Mr. Howard.” 

He bows. That she should confess so much 
to him is a surprise. He will not risk a rebuff 
by asking the nature of her grief. 


“Ferrars has made me the confidante of his | 


plans for to-night. One of the poachers is a man 
who is enraged because my brother offered care- 
less attentions to his sweetheart. There is a 
quarrel between the lovers, and the poacher has 
even threatened Ferrars’s life. Oh, Mr. Howard, 
what an opportunity this affray will be!’ 

She clasps her handsinagitation. Shealmost 
forgets for the moment that she speaks to one 
she has ever treated as an enemy. 

“If you would be there to watch over his 
safety, or even Mr. Darrell ” 

« Even ‘ 

The hot blood courses tumultuously through 
Mostyn’s veins. The slip of the tongue, imply- 
ing respect of which he did not dream, is very 
sweet. 

««T will accompany your brother, Lady Clare, 
if by doing so I can in the least degree relieve 
your anxiety.” 

The end is achieved; a word will secure the 
protection she so ardently desires, and with the 
thought comes the remembrance of her own 
humiliation in speaking it. 

Her tell-tale face betrays the struggle, and 
Mostyn reads it as he might an open book. 

“Lady Clare,” he says, “forget that I sur- 
prised you, impertinently perhaps, in a moment 
of trouble and of weakness. Forget that I dis- 
covered a wish you would have hidden from one 
you consider worthy of your dislike. We will 
be foes still. Fora caprice, I declined to accom- 
pany my pupil to a scene of which I did not 
know the danger; for a caprice, I retract the 
refusal. If my watchfulness can avert his peril, 
rest assured no harm shall befall him.” 

Before she can reply he is gone, and Lady 
Clare, feeling unutterably relieved, and trying 
to analyse her sensations, fails ignominiously. 











CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE WOODs. 


Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


“IT wiut stroll down to meet her,” said St. 
John Darrell, in those quiet, clear-cut tones of 
his, which imply the last extremity of boredom 
and of listless indifference, and as he spoke the 
heart of the fashionable cynic leaped like that 
of a school-miss of sixteen, breaking bounds to 





the object of her first passion. 

He lights a cigar, and saunters, with hands 
in pockets, towards thestables. It is adirection 
diametrically opposite to that in which lies the 
toy church, and he will have to make a consider- 
able détour to get into the right path. On the 
other hand, if Mrs. Carew be watehing from an 
upper window, which is not improbable, she will 
not identify his movements with Blanche’s 
whereabouts, nor take measures to provide ad- 
ditional and undesired escort. 

There is a huge mastiff chained in a corner of 
the yard, a savage brute, who pulls and strains 
to reach the intruder, and whose blazing eyes 
and threatening display of canine ivory suffi- 
ciently indicate the purport of his amiable 
efforts. 

“Poor beggar. He never gets a run anda 
rollin the green grass,” comments the eynic, 
compassionately. 

“For God’s sake, sir, take care!” cries a 
groom, running up in alarm, as St. John’s 
languid advance carries him within the length 
of the animal’s chain. But the brute’s mood 
has changed with extraordinary abruptness. He 
is fawning upon his enemy whilst the latter’s 
fingers disengage his collar. 

[thought he’d have pulled you down, sir. 
’Twouldn’t be the first time,” says the groom. 

** Dogs never bite me,” answers the gentle- 
man, calmly, lounging away, with the mastiff 
at heel, and the groom, beneath his breath, 
“dangs his buttons if that Muster Darrell 
bean’t as cool a hand as ever I see.” 

The “cool hand’s” saunter changes to a 
brisker pace when a dipinthe ground screens him 
from observation. He carries on a brisk though 
one-sided conversation with his new friend. As 
merry as a boy escaped from school is the blasé 
man of the world this bright summer morning, 
and all because of a prospect that in the return 
ramble through those solemn woods on which he 
isentering Bianche Carew may be walking by 
his side. 

His head is held erect, his eyes watch the 
birds flitting amongst the green boughs, and 
the blue sky visible beyond. He does not per- 
ceive a woman in the hideous black garb and 
white-lined head-gear of a Protestant sisterhood 
seated upon a campstool under a tree upon his 
right. The mastiff sees her, and shows his white 
teeth menacingly. The woman, looking after 
the pedestrian with a start of recognition, picks 
up her campstool and follows. 

Through the beautiful green woods, in joyous 
mood, feeling almost as he was wont to feel 
years and years agoere hedrained the cupof plea- 
sure to the dregs and found them exceedingly 
bitter, goes St. John Darrell. After him creeps 
stealthily the black-robed figure like the me- 
mory of a sin. 

He reaches the little toy church, and the 
throbbing of the organ tells him that she whom 
| he seeks is still playing. In the whitewashed 

porch are long benches of stone, and as he sits 
down upon one of them the mastiff curls him- 
self up contentedly at his feet. Once the dog 
growls uneasily, and a touch of Darrell’s foot 
| admonishes him to silence. It is when a black 
and shapeless mass shows itself for one instant 
amongst the graves. 

The peacefulness of the scene impresses 
strangely the world-weary man who regards it. 
Without, the green meadows in which sheep and 

| cattle graze, the blue sky, the bright sunshine, 
the long line of the woods. Here, in the porch, 
coolness and shade. Within, a dim religious 
light ; a view through the open door of a marble 
front and of burnished brasses whose inscriptions 
record the deeds of Darrells dead and gone. He 
wonders how long ere he too shall sleep with his 
fathers, and whether anyone will care enough to 
raise a tablet of brass or marble to his memory. 

It is a wailing Miserere that Blanche is play- 
ing, and his mood changes as he listens. The 
sadness, the pathos, the continual struggle, the 
hopelessness of it, move his whole nature in 
sympathy. When the music ceases and Blanche 
Carew comes along the aisle and looks shyly 
into the face of the watcher she sees it for the 











blow airy kisses to the cadaverons youth who is | first time without itg mask of andolent, care- 


nothing cynicism. 

“Clare told me you had eome to play;.and I 
strolled hither to listen and to escort yowheme,” 
he explains. 

‘ : It was good of you,” answess Blanche, grate- 
ully. 

“ Very,” assents St. John Dasreil, and his 
mournful eyes smile down into hers. “ Mrs. 
Carew would say so without doubt.” 

“Mamma has strong prejudices, aad perhaps 
she thinks badly—you cannot be ignorant, Mr. 
Darrell, that society says hard things of you.” 

“Tam not ignorant. Will you tell me your 
opinion, Miss Carew ?” 

She steals a glance at him, and sees that the 
dark, worn face is very grave and earnest. 

“Do you really eare to know ?” she asks, 
almost in surprise. And then she is silent, 
needing no reply, his eyes have said so much. 

They go quietly on for awhile and neitber 
speaks, for the stillness is more eloauent than 
words. They listen to the song of a lark in mid- 
heaven, and they look at the green earth, the 
blue sky, the nearing woods. ‘hey do not see 
that far behind creeps ever a sombre, black- 
robed figuredogging them like the memory of a 
sin. 

«Tell me,” whispers Darrell, at length, and in 
that whisper, so different from his usual clear- 
cut accents, she deteets apprehensive emotion 
which moves her to an impulsive rejoinder. 

‘I think you are simply the best man I ever 
knew.” 

«Thank God,” he murmurs, and at that holy 
name St. John Darrell, seoffer and agnostic 
though he be, bares and bows his head reve- 
rently. 

“Do you believe in Him?” says Blanche, 
softly. 

They have gained the green woods, and they 
are treading togethera mossy pathway so narrow 
that the touch of her shoulder against his 
sleeve thrills him as they walk. Darrell looks 
around him ere he answers at the gnarled trunks 
and the spreading boughs, and a little silvery 
serpent of a brook which writhes in and out for 
a few yards and disappears. 

“IT cannot disbelieve, seeing His handiwork, 
though I doubt all beside.” 

** Will you tell me your doubts ?” 

In her earnestness she touches his sleeve 
lightly with her gloved hand. ‘They stop there 
in the mossy path, and with three words he 
answers her. 

“T dare not.” 

“Your doubts could not shake my faith,’ she 
urges. 

«I dare not risk it,” herepeats. ‘ You must 
let me alone, to fight my way single-handed 
towards the rRuTH. It will help me to know 
that the one person in the world for whose good 
opinion I care thinks well of me.” 

Looking into his dark, unhappy face, she sees 
that his words are sincere. The zeal of pro- 
selytism comes upon her—all personal feeling 
is swept aside for an instant, and Blanche Carew 
speaks out, without hesitation. 

* As for the calumnies of society, they are no 
more to me than the sighing of the wind. Iam 
only a simple girl, Mr. Darrell, and what your 
life may be I cannot tell. But of this I am 
sure, it contains no meannesses, no littlenesses, 
no small acts of unworthiness. It is not a 
happy life, I fear; it may be haunted by the 
ghosts of dead follies and buried sins, but I will 
never believe it contains aught at the remem- 
brance of which you have reason to bow your 
head in shame.” 

The dark countenance hardens visibly as she 
speaks, the mask of mocking cynicism settles 
hastily upon it; into the mournful eyes, looking 
straight over her shoulder, as though fixed upon 
an object amongst the bushes, comes something 
at sight of which the girl begins to tremble. 

There is a sound as of the snapping of a twig, 
the huge mastiff bounds by her side like a light 
ning flash, and, with one deep grow], commences 
to worry some creature at present unseen. 

It is not a moment of time, or the twentieth 
part of a moment, ere St. John Darrell springs 
after him and seizes the dog by the throat to 
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choke him off. Not the twentieth part of a 
second, and yet Blanche Carew knows intuitively 
that he hesitated. Why he hesitated is a sub- 
ject for after reflection. 

They are all rolling on the ground together— 
the man, the dog, and a figure in the hideous 
garb of a sister of mercy. Then the mass 
separates; the dog, still growling fiercely, is 
beaten off a few paces. St. John Darrell is 
helping the woman to rise. 

In spite of her disfiguring apparel, she is 
handsome. Her hood has fallen back, revealing 
a brow over which the soft brown hair, cut 
short, lies in a low, straight fringe. Her eyes 
are good, her complexion is brilliant, her nose is 
straight and narrow, her mouth is not unduly 
large. But in the red lips and square chin a 
physiognomist would trace sensuality, combined 
with obstinacy. 

“Who is she? Is she hurt?” cried Blanche, 
anxiously. 

“T am not greatly hurt, madame, and Iam 
Mrs. St. John Darrell, your lover’s wife !” 


(To oe Continued.) 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 
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Unprer THE SnNow.—The remarkable case of 
Elizabeth Woodcock, who was buried under the 
snow, is especially striking. In the winter of 
1799 she was returning on horseback from 
Cambridge to her home in a, neighbouring 
village, and having dismounted for a few 
minutes, the horse ran away from her. At seven 
o’clock ona winter evening she sat down under a 
thicket, cold, tired, and disheartened. Snow 
came on; she was too weak torise, and the con- 
sequence was that by the morning the snow had 
heaped around her to a height of two feet above 
her head as she sat. She had strength enough 
to thrust a twig, with her handkerchief at the 
top of it, through the snow to serve as a signal, 
and to admit a little daylight. Torpor super- 
vened; and she knew little more of what passed 
around her. Night succeeded day, and day 
again broke, but there she remained motionless 
and foodless. Not senseless, however, for she 
could hear church bells and village sounds— 
nay, even the voice and conversation of some of 
her neighbours. Four whole days she thus re- 
mained—one single pinch of snuff being her 
only substitute for food during this time, and 
this even she found had lost its pungency. On 
the fifth day a thaw commenced, and then she 
suffered greatly but still without being able to 
extricate herself. It was not until the eight 
day that the handkerchief was espied by a 
villager who, with many others, had long been 
seeking for her. Stooping down he said, “ Are 
you there, Elizabeth Woodcock ?” She had 
strength enough to reply, faintly, “‘ Dear John 
Stittle, I know your voice. For God’s sake help 
me out!” She died about half a year afterwards, 
through mismanagement of frost-bitten toes; 
but it was fully admitted that no one, unless 
cased in snow, could have lived out those eight 
days and nights in such a place without food. 

An AncriENT JEWISH CoIn.—One of the most 
ancient Jewish coins known has recently been 
found among the Hebrew antiquities in the 
British Museum. Dr. Ginsburg referring to it 
in aspeech which he made at tie last conference 
of tne Palestine Exploration Fund, said :— 
“Only a few days agoa gentleman engaged in 
the British Museum, taking casts of coins, 
brought to me a coin which has been in the 
Museum for years. On this coin we have, as 
far as I can decipher, Jehu in his carriage. 
There he is, and the name Jehu in the old 
Hebrew characters exactly resembling the 
letters on the Moabite stone, only in fact more 
perfectly written. You will find Jehu consisting 
of three letters. On the right-hand side is 
*Yod” and “ He,” and on the left-hand side of 
the figure is the vowel “ Vau,” making Jehu. 





Then you have the chariot ; and I have the 
authority of the gentleman at the head of the 
numismatic department of the British Museum 
for saying that is the only winged chariot that 
has ever been discovered on any coin. Putting 
the date at the very latest the period of this 
coin would be about 400 years before Christ.” 

Caxton, THE First EnouisH Printrer.—In 
March, 1468, Caxton began to translate his 
various important treatises in various languages 
of Europe. His first work was produced at the 
command of the Duchess of Burgundy. Caxton, 
a native of Kent, was altogether a notable 
personage, and his first book was a curious 
undertaking. He had been brought up in 
London as a mercer, and had subsequently been 
“‘ Governor of the English Colony in the Duchy 
of Bruges.” Caxton was a well-educated man, 
wealthy, and of great, commanding powers of 
application. His Receuil (i.e. Recital) of the 
Histories of Troy, was multiplied as then by the 
slow agency of manuscript, and was sold at a 
high price. Printing asan art had been obscurely 
attempted by Laurence Coster, at Harlem, in 
Holland, in 1440; afterwards revived at Mentz, 
by three Germans, named Fust, Guttenberg and 
Schoeffer. It is odd to-day to reflect that 
Caxton, the obscure printer of the earlier part 
of the fifteenth century, was the actual precursor 
of our “ Times,” “Telegraph,” and “ Standard.” 

Tue Vicror1a Cross.—The Ist of March, 
1857, is one among many similar days associated 
with the commemorative bestowal of this cross 
upon our soldiers and sailors. The recipient of 
the accruing pension is entitled to receive the 
dole of ten pounds a year for life. Men of all 
shades, colours, nationalities, and climes have a 
hand in that eminent honour. Such are the 
more modern decorations bestowed on the brave, 
but never by a nobler hand than that of our 
own Queen. 

Tue WELLS or Otp Lonpon.—The holy wells 
of London have all declined in their reputation, 
even to St. Bride’s Well, which subsequently got 
its name attached to an hospital for the recep- 
tion of doubtful persons. The last public use 
of the water of St. Bride’s Well drained it so 
much that the inhabitants of St. Bride’s parish 
could not get their usual supply. This exhaus- 
tion was followed by an equally sudden demand. 
Several men were engaged in filling bottles, 
thousands a day, on or before the 19th June, 
1821, the coronation day of George the Fourth, 
at Westminster. Since that occasion the idea 
of wells has gradually lost favour in rustic 
England. It has preserved itself though, in the 
nomenclature of places—viz., Tideswell, Bake- 
well, etc., but that is all by which the dark eye 
of modern materialism can mark the spot. 

- Brrr or Sprine.—Spring, says Hone, the 
delightful old annalist, commences on the 9th 
of March and continues for nearly three days. 
We cannot always tell what spring means— 
under a northern aspect or a stormy sky its 
colours are very different, and in England tie sky 
is always the same. English spring is not like 
sunny Italy. Still it is the time, the pledged 
season of the snowdrop, the crocus, and the 
violet. 

A Norasie ARTIST AND HIS Story.—About 
ninety years ago, a poor youth was walking 
through Newgate Street, listlessly, looking into 
the shops and lamenting his own poverty. His 
fancy was taken by a portrait in one of the 
windows; and something within him said that 
he too perchance might be able to paint 
portraits, and to earn a living thereby. He 
went to his humble home, procured paints, 
brushes‘and a bit of broken looking-glass, on 
which he produced a small portrait of himself. 
It was a success in his own eyes and apparently 
in the eyes of others, for he gradually got em- 
ployment as a miniature painter. He numbered 
among his sitters such great personages as 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte. One 
Sunday when the poor old king was too far 
gone in his mental malady to sit to portrait 
painters, the artist drew “on his thumb nail” a 
portrait of the king, which he afterwards trans- 
ferred on the same scale toivory. The Prince 
Regent liked the portrait so well that he at once 
purchased it at the price named by the artist— 
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one hundred guineas! He turned his attention 
to other fields of labour too; he became a printer 
and gradually realised a competence in that 
trade. The Stationers Company have the 
management of a small endowment which he 
established for the benefit of poor working 
printers. Such, in brief, is one of the romances 
of real life. 

An ExcHANGE oF Wives.—(No. 44, “ Derby 
Mercury,” February 25, 1741-2).—On Tuesday 
last two persons, one of Skinner Street and the 
other of Webb’s Square, exchanged wives, to 
whom they had been marry’d upwards of twelve 
years, and the same day, to the content of all 
parties, the marriages were contracted at the 
Fleet. Each husband gave away his wife tothe 
other, and in the evening they had a grand en- 
tertainment together. 

Arr or Printine.—Mayence was the cradle 
of the art of printing, and the birthplace and 
residence of John Gensfleisch, called Gutenberg, 
the discoverer or inventor of moveable types. In 
1837 a bronze statue of Gutenberg, modelled by 
Thorwaldsen and cast at Paris, was erected in 
the open space opposite the theatre. The ex- 
penses were defrayed by subscriptions from all 
parts of Europe. Gensfleisch (literally, “‘ Goose- 
flesh’”’) was born between 1393 and 1400, and 
his first printing-office, from 1443 to 1450, is 
still pointed out to tourists. 

« A Cout’s Tooru.’’—(“ Derby Mercury,” No. 
23, 1742, Aug. 20): “From Lynn we have an 
account of the marriage of an agreeable, youth- 
ful lady of fourscore and two to one Thomas 
Hunt, aged nineteen, an apprentice to a peruke 
maker, of Swaffham, in Norfolk. Some silly 
folks said she had a colt’s tooth in her head, 
though ’tis well known she has not had a tooth 
of any kind in her head this many years.” 

Loyat HienwaymrEn.—“ Last Tuesday,” says 
the same journal, “as Prince George, the Lady 
Angusta, and theother young prince and princess 
were removing, without guards, trom Epsom to 
Cliefden, they were met on Hounslow Heath by 
two highwaymen, who rode up to the coach, and 
being informed whose children were in it, they 
only cried, ‘ God bless them !’ and went off ; but, 
meeting soon after with the nurses and attend- 
ants in another coach, they robbed them of a 
considerable booty.” 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


One of the most deplorable facts connected 
with the East is the destruction of ancient 
monuments. Marble statues, columns, capitals 
of exquisite workmanship, and various other 
works of art, such as exist in ruined cities, are 
being collected by the natives and burned into 
lime. Mr. Wood testifies to this fact at Ephesus, 
and Mr. F. W. Percival states that: 

“The Temple of Cybele at Sardis has never 
been excavated, and the soil has accumulated 
above the pavement to a depth of at least 
twenty-five feet; but even this is not sufficient 
to preserve it, for I found whenI was there that 
a quarry had been dug on the north side, and 
that splendid blocks of marble were being broken 
up into small pieces to burn in the neighbouring 
lime-kilns.” Of the Temple of Diana at Tekeh 
(Artemisia at Meandrum), he says: The walls 
of the peribolus are standing to a height of 
about twenty feet, and they have hitherto been 
the most perfect of their kind existing, but I 
fear they will soon disappear altogether, for I 
saw a number of men employed in pulling them 
down, and carting away the stones for building 
purposes.” 

There is no apparent remedy for this, and in 
fact it is no new thing, for this matter of borrow- 
ing building materials has gone on for centuries. 
This system of stealing, also the practice of 
burning into lime, has been carried toa great 
extent in Palestine. 

Some old ruins have been drawn upon by 
neighbouring and modern towns to such an ex- 
tent that almost nothing is left of them. The 
explorer may be certain he is standing on the 
site of some ancient and famous city, but it is a 
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matter of wonder to him what has become of it. 
At the north end of the plain of Genesareth 
there is an important buried town. It is near 
Khan Minieh, and, in our judgment, is Caper- 
naum. The walls, where we ourselves saw them 
exposed, were built of fine blocks of ‘stone, and 
the whole structure appeared to be of superior 
workmanship ; but these walls are rapidly being 
dug up by the natives, ‘and converted into lime. 
Facts ike these, of which numerous illustrations 
could be given, ought to stimulate societies and 


individuals to press the matter of researches in | 


all parts of the East with all possible diligence, 
in order to rescue the ‘valuable archeological 
and other ancient treasures which still  re- 
main. 





MONKEY TOILETS. 





In India, where the monkeys live among men 
and are the playmates of their children, the 
Hindeos have grown fond of them, and the 
four-banded folk participate.in;all their simple 
housenoid rites. 

In the early morning, when the peasant goes 
out to yoke his oxen, and the crow wakes up, 
and the dog stretches himself.and shakes off 
the dust in which he has slept last night, the 
old monkey creeps down the peepul tree only 
half awake and yawns and looks about him, 
puts @ straw in his mouth, and scratches himself 
contemplatively. Then one by one the.-whole 
family come slipping down the tree trunk, 
and they all yawn and look about:them. and 
scratch. 

But they are sleepy and peevish, and the 
youngsters get cuffed for nothing, and begin to 
think life dull. Yet the toilet nas to be per- 
formed, and whether they like it or not the 
young ones are sternly pulled up one by one to 
their mother to undergo the, process. 

The scene, though repeated exactly every 
morning, loses nothing of its delightful comi- 
cality, and the monkey brats seem all to be in 
the joke of “taking in mamma.” But mamma 
was young herself not very long ago, and treats 
each ludicrous affectation of sufferig with the 
profoundest unconcern, and, as she dismisses 
one “cleansed” youngster with a cuff, stretches 
out her hand for the next one’s tail or leg in 
the most business-like and serious manner 
possible. 

‘The youngsters Know their turn quite well. 
As each feels the moment arrive it throws itself 
on its stomach as if overwhelmed with appre- 
hension, the others meanwhile stifling their 
satisfaction at the way “‘ so-and-so is doing it,” 
and the instant the maternal paw is extended 
to grasp the tail the subject of the next ex- 
periment utters a piercing shriek, and throwing 
its arms forward in the dust allows itself to be 
dragged along a limp and helpless carcass, 
winking all the time no doubt at its brothers 
and sisters, at the way it is imposing on the old 
lady. 

But the old lady will stand no nonsense, and 
turning the child right side up proceeds to put 
it to rights, takes the kinks out of its tail and 
knots out of its fur, pokes its fingers into its 
ears and looks at each of its toes, the irrepres- 
sible brat all the time wearing on its face an 
absurd expression of hopeless and incurable 
grief, those who have been already cleansed 
looking on with delight at the screaming farce, 
and those who are waiting wearing a becoming 
aspect of enormous gravity. i 

The old lady however has her joke too, which 
is to cuff each youngster before she lets it go, 
and nimble as her offspring are she generally, 
to her credit be it said, manages to “ tetch them 
one on the ears” before they are out of reach. 
The father meanwhile sits gravely with his back 
to all these domestic matters, waiting for break- 
fast. 

Presently the mats before the hut doors are 
pushed down, and women with brass vessels in 
their hands come out, and while they scour the 
pots with dust exchange between songs the 
compliments of the morning. The monkeys by 


| this time have come closer to the preparations 
| for food and sit solemnly, household by house- 
| hold, watehing every movement. 

Hindoos do not hurry themselves in anything 
| they do, but the monkey has plenty of patience, 
and in the end, ‘when the crowd has stolen a 
little, and the dog has had his morsel, and the 
| children are all satisfied, the fragments of 
the meal are thrown out on the ground for 
the “blunder orgue,” the monkey people, and 
it is soon discussed, the mother feeding the 
baby before she herself eats. 





Tur Boston people are: fond to excess of 
skating, and inorder to gratify that penchant 
they have gone to great lengths.) We learn that 
at the Amphitheatre ice is made three times a 
day, and nearly 40,000 square feet are covered 
by an artificial substance that. resists ‘the pres- 
sure of the ‘weather, and the merry skaters 
glide over this material with all the freedom 
imaginable. 

Wrrutn the last week or two an interesting 

ject ‘has been ‘matured in the Austrian 
éapital, which will soon obtain general pubiicity. 
A numberof artists have taken the initiatory 
steps towards. a Grand International Art Exhi- 
bition at Vienna in 1882. 

A GRAND. international cooking-match is about 
“to take place ‘in Paris. Mr. Samuel Taylor, 
ehef to the: Duke of Norfolk, is on a visit to the 
French capital with the avowed object of chal- 
lenging in single combat the most skilfulamong 
the culinary artists of the French school of 
cookery. The cooks will ‘naturally be \as:exact- 
ing about their critics as the critics, when 
named, will be about the cooks. It is as ‘great 
an art to understand a good dinner as it is to 
cook one, and it will be difficult therefore’ to 
appoint “a committee of taste.” 

A PRoPosAL has been made to the Brighton 
Railway Company to ‘put on a breakfast’saloon 
tothe early train from Brightontotown, in order 
that city-bound ‘travellers may occupy their 
time in breakfasting. 








IN THREE ACTS. 
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ACT III. 


Wuewn the next day’s sun rosea mighty 
steamer was putting out to sea. On the deck 
stood the enchantress, looking with a heavenly 
sinile into the eyes of the man who lay upon a 
bench beside her, his face pallid, his arm 
bandaged. 

She bent forward, kissed the hand that lay 
helpless outside the wraps flang over him, and 
whispered : 

“All forme! ‘Was it worth while—are you 
sure it was worth while ?” 

“Olga!” 

«Hush ! You are not to try to talk even. You 
are to rest. Ah, you ‘don’t know yet—I love you, 
I love you!” 

And the great ship sped on, bearing Rudolf 
da Conti out of'sight of church and tower and 
the blackened ruins of the conflagration across 
which he had carried the woman for whom he 
had first gone mad—earried her into safety by 
making’a bridge of the woman who loved him! 
What matter, since he had already broken the 
true heart ? 

Days passed, then weeks. There was neither 
rest nor recollection for Rudolf any more than 
for the hasheesh eater when under the influence 
of the poisonous drug. 

The voyage came to an end, and still Rudolf 
was an invalid. Weeks of delirious delight fol- 
lowed at Paris, Nice, Rome, Naples. During 
their course Rudolf never once thought of the old 
life—never once remembered Rita any more 
than if the fire, throngh which he had borne this 
enchantress, had been the gulf between earth and 
| another world. , 
| Not so much as a passing echo of poor Colum- 








bine’s name amid the whole round of this 
besotted vision, which he believed reality. He 
was a true man, perhaps, after all, this painter- 
poet. 

Men deny that such ‘base impossibilities can 
find a hold in their natures. I wonder, wherefore, 
since, as a rule, the more worthless they are the 
more love and sacrifice is lavished upon them. 
Since time and time again we see a woman, ay, 
the best and purest of the sex, turn blind and 
deaf from the voice of true affection, and bow 
herself in the dust before some incarnate shape 
of selfishness. 

Olga Daniski declared that her mission on 
earth was the revenging of her’sex on men. 
Perhaps! In the unfathomable plan of 
existence ‘the leopardess has her appointed por- 
tion, and it is torend and devour; yet without 
hera link in the endless chain would be lost, 
just the same as ifa creature framed in Heaven’s 
highest mould had perished ! 

As suddenly as the beginning had come the 
end arrived. By the'time Rudolf had completely 
recovered and begun to urge their marriage, 
she tired of her share. His very devotion was 
his worst enemy. He wearied her. 

There was no preparation, no gradually 
growing tired,’ where she was ‘concerned, no 
slow loosening*of the bond; it smapped like a 
thread, just when it seemed as strong as 
adamant ! 

He had come to see her one day, and was 
seated at her feet in the shaded light of a 
stately room in Naples, where she had taken 
part of a palace. 

From without came the odour of Southern 
flowers. The grand arch of the Southern sky 
framed in the lovely scene; her hand was rest- 
ing on his hair; some tender word had scarcely 
died upon his'lips, when suddenly she half-rose, 
pushed him back, dashed aside the guitar he 
was holding, and cried out : 

“It is over! Well, it has lasted long—your 
dream! Haven’t you seen my growing indif- 
ference? Why, you absolutely tire me. Get 
up—go away! Do you hear me? Go! Take 
your fool’s face out of my sight for ever !”’ 

He looked at her as if death was in his face. 

“Pooh! how white your are,” she cried ; ‘‘ how 
old you’ve grown ; how the wrinkles have come! 
Up with you; out with you; leave my sight!” 

She stamped her foot in anger. 

Could he believe ? Had he gone mad? "She 
had sat down again, and was leaning back in her 
chair, her fingers playing idly with a rose, im- 
mortal appareritly in her beauty, her sweetest 
smile upon her.lips, while she poured down 
upon him all this scorn. 

“Don’t you hear? I’m sick of your very 
sight.” 

« And—and you do not love me—you will not 
marry me—it was all a cheat——” 

**Marry you? Love you? I never seriously 
thought of such a thing,” she cried, interrupting 
him; and she struck him on the mouth with her 
fan. ‘“ Goaway, I say.” 

Was he mad? No, she had forced him back 
to reason—the dream was over, reality had 
come, and with it retribution. 

Pray—weep—struggle ? Ofcourse. Was he 
not a man who had given up his soul to the 
tempter, and is not such a oneas basely ignoble 
in his cringing before the object of his insensate 
passion as he is crueland stone-deaf to the voice 
of his guardian angel ? 

“J have borne enough of this farce,” she 
answered, laughing scornfully. ‘I owed you a 
little pity for what you did for me, but it was 
hard to dissemble after all, and I am tired of it. 
Now you know the truth. Oh! you needn’t look 
as if life was over for you. What you ought to 
do is to go back to your Columbine. You will 
not find her, but you may find her grave.” 

Columbine’s grave! Had he heard these 
words aright? His glazed eyes fastened on the 
speaker with an awful agony that was indescrib- 
able. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, with a laughof slow 
enjoyment, “I forgot—I forgot. You did not 
know. See how considerate I am to have kept 
a new surprise, a fresh sensation for the very 
last. Oh, yes, Columbine is dead. Why, you 
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murdered her. You struck her down with the 
iron ladder—killed her to save me. I saw her 


fall. Afterward I read her name among the list 
of deaths. That’sall. Nowgo. I can see her 
blood on your hands. Go!” 


He looked at her wildly and staggered from 
the room. But he hardly knew what he did—he 
had no conscious volition. The curse of Cain was 
upon him, and it thrust him forth. 

He saw, or seemed to see, he could not tell, the 
mocking, insolent faces of sycophants and ser- 
vants, who an hour before would have kissed 
his feet had he bidden—heard their voices raised , 
in coarse gibes, but mot the words they uttered. | 
Only one voice made itself audible through the | 
tumult in his brain, and that cried, ‘‘ Murderer, | 
murderer !” 

Then he saw, or seemed to see, oramge-groved | 
Sorrento behind him, the,purple Mediterranean 
at his feet, the long stretch of white road in 
front, away in the distamee the sweep of the 
great city, and he was ‘toiling on—on ! 

Familiar and yet 60 age it allappeared ; 
the bright waves scross sh ike shad yesterday 
floated in a gay barque with’@#he enchantress 

‘by his side ; “the olive-bordered “highway over 
which he had dashed ina triumphant chariot 
with her hand im his. 

The sea was there, the road, ‘the groves, the 
gardens, the sapphire sky ; butmow they heaved 
and changed, flame and desolation were whither- 
soever he turned, as if he/aad lost his route 
and was treading the lawaescorched sides of 
Vesuvius. ‘ 

Then the earthmese.and the heavens descended 
—nearer—nearer; vest deme of flame, and he 
was striding ower Rithe’s and could not stop, 
and amid the rush am@-whirl that voice still 
cried : 

‘« Murderer, mvurdever!” i 

Weeks and weeks after ‘thait ‘terrible day 
Rudolf-da Conti came back from the portals of 
the grave and found ‘himself in a common 
hospital in Naples,a beggar among the other 
beggars lying there. Yet, no, not entirely. 
When he could speak and question and ob- 
serve he discovered that a difference was being 


He knew where ne was going. He hada goal 
in view. Death had flung him back on life, 
scorning so poor a gift, but death shculd find 
that his will was the stronger of the two. He 
went on, smiling at this thought, which to his 
weakened brain seemed a proof of determination 
and force. 

He reached at length the beautiful garden, 
which stretches between the Chiaja and the 
sea, and sat down among" the myrtles and roses 
as much alone amid the crowd that idled past 
as if he watched it across the sweep of a 
universe. 

His progress had been so slow that the sun 
was now setting. Sky and sea were a blaze of 
glory, of which even in his weakness end the 
engrossing absorption of his always present 
resolve, his artistic semse took cognisance in a 
dim, vague fashion, and it irritated him to feel 
thatit did. 

He began to crave food; he must eat else he 
could not preserve strength enough to reaeb his 
journey’s end, for he had to wander on beyond 
the city limits, wait for selitude and night, else 
some importumate meddier might imprude be- 
tween him and dea 


few stray coppers, 
that he ate with amelish for which he loathed’ 
etre but could mot vesbrain. “4 

is appearance was sufficiently strikime to 
render him noticeable. His long goldem.curls, 
and the beauty of his teatursagninion mad their 
paléor and emaciation preserved the perfect 
outlines of the face of a Greek shatne, the sambre | 
splendour of the great dark epes, the picturesque | 
grace of his costume, a rich wine-oolonred velvet 
coat, attracted the attention of hundreds in that | 
pleasure-seeking crowd. 

One man iam particular made him the especial 
object of his scrutiny, passing and w.eturning 
agaim. When this man had satisfied 
that his faney had :mot deceived him he lingered 
near, and at first seemed inclined to speak, but 
presently his keen eyes detected something in 
the poor, sick loiterer which told him it was 
wiser to wait. 





made between him and others, a separate room 
given, choicer food provided, and ‘when he could 
rouse himself to a vague curiosity as to the 
cause of the change he was told that it had all 
been done by the orders of .a countryman of his 
own, an Englishman, who had lately chanced to 
learn his strait and had given money to help 
his needs. 

But he could neither think much nor care who 
might have done the kindly act. What powers 
of reflection he had left were concentrated in 
one idea—to get away—to have an hour’s free- 
dom that he might therein force himself on 
death, which had refused to take him. 

He was so weak bodily that his mind shared 
in the wreck, else perhaps he would have re- 
coiled from adding to his other sins that 
meanest, most cowardly of crimes—suicide. But 
in his present state he felt no shame, only a dull 
sense of hurry, a longing to be up and away in 
order that he might act upon his resolve. 

The time came at last when he was able to 
do so. His unknown protector had not returned. 
The hospital guardians had neither right nor 
wish to detain him. They did not even care 
enough to ask whither he meant to go. They 
had cured his body and their part was done. 

It was a bright afternoon when Rudolf da 
Conti left his temporary place of refuge and 
wandered through the crowded streets towards 
the Chiaja, that beautiful promenade which 
fronts the sea at Naples. 

He was so feeble still that every now and then 
he had to sit down and rest. Gay equipages 
rolled. by on business or pleasure, church-bells 
rang out, children laughed and shouted, the sun 
shone, the wind murmured past, warm with the 
heat of African deserts,across which it had come, 
and Rudolf wandered on and on, houseless and 
aimless. 

I said aimless. I was wrong. Wherever he 
went that resolve, which had fixed itself upon 
his mind even in the first moments when con- 
sciousness returned to him on his sick-bed, re- 
mained his steady companion. 





The sunset brightened and faded. The bustle 
and excitement increased. Rudolf sat still. If 
| he felt anything it was an absurd sort of pride 

that he was different from these vacuous human 
| insects all around him, who were content to 
| buzz about in idle pleasure. He had done with 
| them and their gaieties. He was going forth 
| voluntarily into the limitless space of the 
| Infinite. 
| A dog bounded past, a beautiful greyhound, 
and stopped infront of Rudolf, laid a paw upon 
his knee, and looked up into his face with eyes 
so cognisant and sympathetic that the glance 
irked the poor fellow. He had fallen so low, he 
felt, that he was an object of pity to the dumb 
brute. He could not endure it. He rose and 
walked away. 

Night had come. The full moon was high in 
the heavens. Rudolf sat on a jutting point on 
the shore, not far from the famous grotto of 
Posillippo, and gazed out across the sea. He had 
reached his journey’s end. The moment had 
arrived ! 

But as he rose from the heap of stones where 
he had seated himself a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and in another instant a strong arm 
was flung about him. 

“‘This has gone far enough,” a voice said in 
his ear, “far enough.” 

Rudolf’s struggles to free himself were futile 
as those of an infant would have been. 

“ What right have you to stop me ?” he cried. 
«Who are you?” 

“Why, 1 can tell you, though you won’t be 
much the wiser,” replied his captor. ‘‘ My name 
is Hiram Derick.” 

‘I don’t know you. Let me go 

«I know you, Mr. Da Conti, and I shan’t let 
you go,” said Derick. ‘I have followed you for 
a long way. I understood your little errand, and 
avery foolish one it was.” 

« What—what do you know about it? Hands 
off, I say !”’ cried Rudolf, passionately. 

“ Not a hand,” was Derick’s answer. 
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| creature. 


the life he was so nearly rid of! The idea fired 
Rudolf’s brain into such excitement that he was 
scarcely less mad than when, a week before, he 
lay raving upon his bed in the hospital. He 
struggled and fought with the strengtin of in- 
sanity, crying out in maledictions against the 
man who was trying to save him, against earth 
and heaven. 

Suddenly Derick released him and gave him a 
push forward. 

** Go, you fool,” he exclaimed, contemptuously. 
** Drown yourself if you will. You're not fit to 
live in this world—you’re a coward, that’s what 
you are—a coward !” 


Rudolf had staggered on a few paces. He 
stopped now. 

“A coward,” repeated Derick. ‘“Jump— 
jump. Why don’t you jump?” 

A spasm of shame seized Rudolf. He turned 


back from the shore. That taunt had affected 
him more than any argument. 

«Look here, I paid your bills in the hospital,” 
said Derick, ‘so I’ve a sort of lien on you. Now 
if I were you, I’d be too honest to die. in debt 
toa stranger. Stop here till you have paid me, 
atleast.” 

A burst of womanish hysteria shook the poor 
He fell prone on the sand and wept 
aloud. Presently he found himself raised in 
Derick’s arms, heard words of encoyragement 
whispered in his ear, was soothed and tended 
with the gentleness of a woman quicting her 
sick child. 

“Now you'll come with me,” Derick said, at 
Jast. “I’ve a carriage waiting round the turn. 
‘It has followed us all tne time. Don’tiry to 
itdlk yet. Lean on me.” 

Derick took him home to his own ledgings, 
put him in bed, summoned a doctor, nursed him 
for a few days, and when they were over was 
satisfied tosee that the strength which Rudolf 
was beginning again to recover seemed health- 
ful both in body and mind. The insanity had 
passed away. He was once more “clothed and 
in his right mind.” 

So Rudolf da Conti came back to life and 
found a 7D pres ready for him, the way made 
plain. He saw himself as he really was, his 
past career in its true light. But the strong 
hand that held him up, the loving, human heart 
which sheltered him, the clear, practical mind 
that poured the oil of tender counsels upon his 
wounded soul, kept him from shrinking in help- 
less despair at the sight—kept the madness 
of the suicide from returning to him, taught him 
that the true way was not to give up, but to go 
forward bravely and face life. 

«* Remorse is a waste of time,” Hiram Derick 
said, “unless it brings forth fruits. Repentance 
has no meaning unless we join atonement to it, 
and true atonement is work. ‘ Whatsoever 
thine hands find to do,’ that do. Not for our- 
selves but others. Not for gain or fame alone, 
but tohelp on the general brotherhood which 
Christ was sent to preach, not despising gain and 
fame, since winning them helps to make work 
wider! And yet there can be no little and no 
great, because the work is God’s. We are links 
in the eternal chain, and so the serf’s task is as 
noble as the hero’s ; the sheaf of common deeds 
well done is as perfect as the martyr’s palm.” 

The rude, half-polished Australian spoke, 
you see, better than many a beneficed clergy- 
man. 

Once more the waves of ocean bore Rudolf da 
Conti away. Once more the white cliffs of 
Albion loomed up before his eyes. And when 
the steamer landed he found Christopher waiting 
on the pier, felt his hands seized in eager 
welcome, heard friendly rejoicings over his re- 
turn. 

When he could speak through his tears, and 
they were tears that were an honour, not a 
shame to his recovered manhood, Rudolf said : 

“And did you come on my account? Were 
you expecting me?” 

«Of course! Derick telegraphed when you 
sailed,” Christopher replied. ‘I couldn’t have 
you land and meet nobody! Now you are to go 
home with me. There’s a room you can havein 
the house where I live—capital light fora studio 








To be stopped in his purpose, forced back to 
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—just what you want—you'll see.”’ 
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Allthe way through the streets he kept talk- 
ing upon ordinary topics to give Rudolf time to 
recover himself. When they were shut up 
together in his room the latter’s gratitude found 
voice. 

“Do you know what he has been to me ?”’ he 
asked, speaking of Derick. 

“I knew in advance what he would be when 
the right moment came,” Christopher said. “I'll 
tell you what I’m sure he never told you—that 
he went to Italy on your account more than any- 
thing else.” 

** And do you know where he foundme? A 
beggar in an hospital, Christopher.” 

“ And a very lucky thing the nurses had dis- 
covered your name written on your clothing, so 
he had no trouble in identifying you,” replied 
Christopher, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

During that day there was no mention of the 
dead between them. Buton the next Rudolf 
said : 

“TI have not told you of my repentance 
towards Rita, poor girl!” 

** Not yet !” interrupted Christopher. ‘‘ Didn’t 
Derick say that useless regret was life wasted ? 
Wait till you can say you have atoned.” 

And Rudolf submitted in silence. 

He settled himself in the lodgings Christopher 
had prepared and set himself to work. He was 
a great deal alone, for his friend was daily busy 
with rehearsals, and was every night playing in 
the great theatre built above the ruins of the 
cld one, beneath which Columbine found a 
grave. 

‘‘nither Rudolf had not courage to go. Indeed 
he would have made a recluse of himself 
altogether and gone nowhere, but that Chris- 
topher would not permit this. a 

Then there came a season of discouragement. 
The money which Derick had advanced was 
nearly exhausted; the pictures Rudolf had 
painted found no buyers. But Christopher 
said : 

“Tam better off than I used tobe. Youcan 
see that by the way Ilive. You won’t need to 
starve.” 








(THE PORTRAIT. ]} 


He went away to his studies as he spoke. 
When he came back from rehearsal Rudolf was 
absent. On his return that night he went into 
the young man’s room and found him busy 
making a drawing on wood. 

“T’ve got a position on one of the illustrated 
newspapers,” he cried, triumphantly. “It is 
work I can undertake at night, so it won’t inter- 
fere with my painting.” 

“You'll do!” said Christopher, eyeing him 
complacently. 

Carefully as he watched Rudolf, the patient 
guardian never discovered any sign of faltering 
or momentary self-commiseration. Rudolf passed 
through troubled waters, poverty assailed him, 
but Christopher let him struggie on, and gra- 
dually the way grew clearer. 

The time came when his picture, sent to the 
Academy, met with a reward of praise—was sold 
too, and for a good sum. 

After this orders began to come in rapidly. 
His debt to Derick, as far as the pecuniary part 
of it was concerned, was paid off. 

Christopher watched him more anxiously than 
ever now, but events proved that there was no 
need to fear. 

A year went by and the anniversary of his 
return came and passed, and still he never 
faltered; and now Christopher knew that the 
demons had for ever lost their hold. 


* 





Rita’s name was never mentioned. But 
Christopher perceived that though Rudolf had | 
learned to acceptlife manfully, even contentedly, | 
Rita still held a place in his memory such as a/| 
man gives only to the woman he loves. 

It was a calm, lovely day in early spring, a | 
Sunday, good Christopher’s season of rest. 

“Tam going to take you into the country, 
Rudolf,” he said. “I wan’t to see the grass 
growing and hear the birds sing.” 

So they drove for miles far out among the | 
lanes and woods. Towards sunset Christopher | 
led his companion up the approach to a fine old | 
mansion which Rudolf had admired. 

“TI know the owner,” Christopher said. “I 
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| promised to bring you if I ever got time. You'll 


find some of your pictures there.” 

So they went into the house, were shown into 
a room, where Christopher bade Rudolf sit down 
and wait while he went to his friend. 

Rudolf strayed about examining the paintings 
that hung upon the walls. He eame across two 
of hisown. Suddenly he stopped short witha 
little cry. 

He was face to face with a portrait of Rita! 
Surely a portrait of Rita. How it could have 
found its way thither he did not stop to think. 
So perfect, so life-like was it that it almost 
seemed as if it were the living Rita smiling 
down upon him. 

He sank involuntarily upon his knees, and 
stretched out his hands towards the figure, cry- 
ing aloud : 

*“Do you see—do you know—have you for- 
given me, Rita? Oh, my beloved, my lost one 
—speak to me from across the grave—Rita, 
Rita !” 

Then he heard Christopher’s step close at his 
side, felt himself raised up, and fancied a lighter 
footfall was approaching from a door that 
opened softly. He looked. Was ita spirit, or 
Rita’s self, as beautiful as if she had bloomed in 
Heaven ever since their parting ? 

“Am I mad again?” he cried. “Is ita 
vision ?” * 

“Call it so,” Christopher made answer. “ You 
have proved yourself worthy ; and when a man 
does that sometimes, even in this world, the 
vision becomes reality! While you were dead 
in sin she was dead to you, but waiting with 
patience, just as they wait who have really gone 
before us across the grave and look for our re- 
pentance and resurrection. She is here now.” 

Then, as in a dream, Rudolf saw Hiram 
Derick’s smiling face appear in the doorway 
too ; then Christopher retreated, the door closed 
behind him and Derick, Rita was in his arms, 
and there the pair stood together in the blessed 
silence, and both in happy tears. 


[THE END. ] 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


A quiet town is Riverton, and quiet people 
live within its precincts. The houses are for 
the most part very old, with an inclination to 
lean this way or that against each other as if 
they needed a change of position after being 
upright for two or three centuries, the churches 
are square and strong, the streets narrow, and 
paved with round, unbroken flints that cripple 
the feet of the wayfarer and defy all traffic and 
the action of time and the river that crawls 
through the place, the slowest thing going in 
the way of moving waters. 

But, for all that, Riverton has some passion 
hidden in its breast. It knows of love and hate, 
of false friendship and broken vows, and many 
a time and oft there have been weeping and wail- 
ing within its quiet walls. 

There are three bridges in the town, quaint, 
humpbacked stone bridges, such as our fore- 
fathers built in their anxiety to make every- 
thing strong and secure, and close by the centre 
one, with one side looking out upon the sluggish 
waters, stands a tall, solid old house, with lat- 
ticed windows, gables, and carved wood-work. 
A flight of steps leads down to the river, another 
to the street, and both are guarded with strong 
heavy iron gates, scarce higher than a man’s 
head, and must therefore have been placed there 
more for ornament than use. 

Five years ago there lived in that house Mark 
Transome and his daughter Maud, shut in, as 
most of the inhabitants appeared to be, within 
their gloomy home and seldom going beyond its 
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doors and the stiff, small, Dutch garden in its 
rear. 

Mark Transome was rich, so much was known, 
and his daughter was charming, that was an 
accepted fact ; but they lived in seclusion and 
sought no society. Riverton, in fact, had no 
society, and the cause of its gloom and general 
sluggishness you shall learn anon. 

The house was largeand rambling, its interior 
doing more than justice to the promise of its 
exterior, and there were so many staircases and 
odd rooms in it that to anyone not initiated into 
its mysteries it was a veritable maze. 

There was room for a score people in it, and it 
was occupied by three only—Mark Transome, 
Maud, and Bridget, a servant of iron visage, 
taciturn manners, and unswerving fidelity. 

One morning Bridget, in accordance with her 
custom, having got breakfast ready, went up- 
stairs to call her young mistress and help her 
to dress. Indoing this Bridget was not play- 
ing the part of lady’s-maid, but, singular as it 
may appear, rather as that of nursemaid. She 
had helped Maud to dress asa child, and thought 
that at seventeen she needed her assistance 
still. 

“A fine morning, Miss Maudy,” she said, as 
she pulled aside the curtains. ‘‘ Why, dear me, 
you are almost dressed.” 

“TI have only my collar to put on,” replied 
Maud, with a little world of laughter in the 
depths of her blue eyes, “and as I know I can- 
not do that properly, I waited for you.” 

“Bat what made you rise so early, Miss 
Maudy ?” 

“TI don’t know, Bridget. I have been restless 
all night, and yet not unhappy. ‘There has 
been such beautiful music in the air.” 

Bridget passed a hand over her forehead and 
touched her wrist. 

“TI think you are a little feverish, Miss 
Maudy,” shesaid. ‘I must give you something 
cooling.” 

“I never was better in my life,” laughed 
Maud. “ Now don’t get anxious about me.” 

«But I must, Miss Maudy.” 
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“ No, indeed you must not. How bright and 
beautiful the river looks just where the sun 
catches it.” 

“Yes, miss. 
but——” 

She paused, and Maud looked up into her 
face curiously. 

«‘ But what, Bridget ?”’ she asked. 

“«« T was only going to say that where the river 
is broader and deeper there it looks more beauti- 
ful.” 

« But I have never seen it outside Riverton,” 
said Maud, leaning her head thoughtfully upon 
her hand. 

«No, miss.” 

«Nor have I ever seen the country.” 

““No, miss, and the more sha——” 

Again she paused and busied herself with 
Maud’s collar. But the girl’s curiosity was 
aroused, and she was bent upon making Bridget 
finish the sentence. 

“More the shame you were going to say, 
Bridget. Who’s is the shame ?” 

«No, no, miss. I mustn’t talk about it. I 
don’t know what has come to my tongue this 
morning.” 

« But, Bridget, I must know what you mean. 
Whose shame is it? Mine?” 

«Oh, no, dear Miss Maudy.” 

*‘My father’s ?” 

«A father is the best judge of what is best 
for his child,” replied Bridget, evasively. 

“That is no answer, Bridget. I must have 
you speak more clearly,” said Maud. ‘I have 
lived here all my life,and I have been contented, 
knowing nothing better, I suppose, but now I 
begin to think that I should like to get out and 
go away to the great world I can just see from 
the attic window.” 

«Bless you, Miss Maudy,” returned Bridget, 
“that ain’t the world. That’s only Riverton 
Hill, not more nor a mile away.” 

« What is the world like then ?” 

** Something hard and cold, my darling. And 
now you must go down to breakfast. 1 heard 
your father leave his room ten minutes ago.” 


I suppose it is beautiful, 
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Maud shelved, and only shelved the subject | great blank, windowless walls on two sides, that «There are many of them in the world, are 


for a time, and went down to the breakfast- 
room, a small, odd-shaped place, with one win- 
dow looking into the street and another upon 


theriver. The furniture was, in appearance, as 
old as the house, and all of the stiff, high-backed | 
order, and the glass of the windows being a 
pale green, with many “ bull’s eyes,” the light, 
despite the bright morning, was rather feeble.. | 


Mark Transome,a tall man, with a strongly | 
marked face and piercing eyes, rose as she 
entered, and gave her a “ Good morning” anda 
kiss. 

He was grave even to sternness at all:times, 
but it had never struck Maud until that mom- 
ing how grave and stern he really-was. 

That there was a strong affection ‘between 
them was undoubted, for the father, in his ,sad 
way, loved his daughter dearly, and Maud ‘in- 
stinctively loved -him as a father should ‘he 
loved. 

« You are late ¢hisamorning, Maui,” he said, 
not imsa;tone ofwrepreof,dbut.as one merely stat- 
ing a-fact of ¢ommen.interest. 

“* Twas taliting:to ‘Bridget:about the worl,” 
Maud replied. 

“ The Jess yyouttaliand ‘think of ‘the world the 
better,” her fathersaiil, 

«But Riverton “is part of the world, isn’t 
it?” 

“it used to ibe wontil Lord \Coverlie shut it 
out.” 

ong ar ont:?” repeated Maui, witha wonder- 
ing leo 

soa He did it a bundred years ago, and 
the worldhas not sineecalled .it-back. There} too 
was @ ttime when Riverton was a ‘busy piace, 
with atthniving trade, and these quiet streets 
were filled with moving toand fro.” 

‘**Pilled with people’? “Yes?” said Mand, 
eagerly. 

‘Give me-some.cofiee, Maud. Ay,:and ‘there 
were rich «and great people clad im silks and 
satins to be seen here, and the best of houses 
were lighted up and filled with gay company.” 

«It must have been a pretty placé then.” 

«It was—but go on with your breakfast, my 
darling. But one day, Riverton being angry 
with Lord Coverlie for a crime I cannot tell you 
of more than he was false to a friend and 
blighted his home, and Riverton hissed and 
pelted my lord through the streets. He swore 
that he would ruin the place, and did so.’ 

Maud as yet had eaten nothing, but on seeing 
her father’s eyes upon her empty plate she put | 
some bread upon it and he went on. 

“First he removed the assizes to Dewers- 
bury, then he pulled down his great house just 
outside and left the neighbourhood; his rich 
friends followed him; next, as the leases of the 
working places fell in he refused to renew them, 
and pulled the workshops down, for nearly all | 
Riverton belonged to him and he could do as he | 
pleased.” 

“He was a tyrant.” 

“A tyrant, yes; and Riverton was ruined. It | 
has never recovered and never will, for other 
places have grown up and taken away its wealth 
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* and prosperity.” 


“Isit a sap place ?” asked Maud, curiously. | 

“‘ Asad place ? No, not for those accustomed to 
it,” replied her father, “and to be content to | 
live here is to live out of the dangerous tumult | 
of the world.” } 

She would nave liked to have asked him a | 
little more, but he suddenly became very re- 
served, and she, knowing his moods, let him 
aione. 

The morning meal over they separated for 
awhile, and Maud strayed into the garden. It 
was a large enclosure for a city,and must atone 
time have been very pretty. A huge cedar spread 
out its branches in the centre and around a 
patch of sward finely grew. Outside this were 
gravel walks and box-edged flower beds. 

Maud was the only gardener, and she culti- 
vated here what had been growing there for the 
last twenty years at least—the foxglove, snap- 
dragon, wall-flowers, and many otner flowers 
now pooh-poohed and put aside by thoughtless 
people as old-fashioned and unworthy of care. 

On three sides of the garden there were houses, 





gave a prison-like air to it. These neighbours 
could not look upon it. The windows of her 
own house commanded a view of it, and on the 
further side a low wall enabled her to watch 
the river’s placid course and the passing of any- 
thing over the bridge. 

The latter had always been the chief object of 
attraction, although very few men or women 
crossed it. 

Occasionally a manor woman would linger 
there, and Maud, through the lattice of a 


| summerhouse, studied ‘their faces and wondered 


what theirthoughts were; but sometimesan hour 
or more would pass and no living creature go 


On that morning Maud ‘was more eager than 
ever to see something of her fellow creatures. 
Hitherto she had been stimulated by curiosity, 
mow she was spurred on ‘by hunger and thirst. 
ier young life was quickened, and the spirit 
within her, as yet unrecognised, was beginning 
to rebel against the solitude of her life. 

So.she sat down and watened, and for awhile 
nobody came by. Half anthouryassed beforeshe 
saw anyone, and then.two | amet each other 
on the bridge, two boys with wager faces and a 
feverish of » @uite novel and 
strange to Bosc wal — ata q 

« Which are they comings?” one aske 

“ Over Great Gap Brifige;” xeplied the other. 
“At least, wome say s0,0thexs saytthey willcome 
over here.” 

“Over here I should way!” sani sthe first, 
speaker, “itis themearest way, I.eanthear’em 


Rat the boys stood qwietand liatenedl-eagerty. | they f 
Maui ilistening too heatd tthe faint gonad of’) 
amusicfar.away. Jt was - eres mw na RE 
theard inthe night. ‘Waswshe 

‘She.came out from ‘her wetreat ‘anil-stood | ase 
sthe wall, so:that:her‘tairface could ‘be.seen ‘from’ 
the-bridge, and ‘there'she stood Jistening. ‘The 
swell of sound iricreased and the music grew 
louder. 

Ere long she heard a shouting of men and 
boys mingling with it, and there was also a 
pattering she knew to be that of horses’ feet. 
Then the music changed from soft to loud, and 
the sound of brass and tinkling cymbal and far- 
resounding drum smote upon her ear. 

These sounds were new to her, in all her life 


|in Riverton they had never broke the sad 


stillness of the town before. Her heart was 
stirred to its inmost depths, and her emotions 
bordered on by: steria. 

A rush of feet, a shouting,and a little crowd 
of men and boys crossed the bridge. Then came 


|a number of men in gay garb on horseback 


breathing out the melody that swept into the 
open space between the houses, and rushed 
down the river like a tornado. 

Maud stood entranced as she watched the gay 
and gallant men go by. They were followed by 
others on horseback, carrying swords that 
gleamed in the sunlight, and by their side ‘rode 
a young and handsome man, more gaily dressed 
than all, and he turned his eyes towards Maud 
and kept them on her until he was past. 

She too, fascinated, had looked at him, and 
that face of all others was fixed. on her 
memory. 

After he was gone there were many more, 
with officers too, almost as handsome and quite 
as gallant as he who had gone before, but Maud 
had no eyes for them, and she was glad when 
the gay pageant with a noisy, shouting lot of 
followers in the rear was gone, and the bridge 
all quiet again. 

With stillness came tears, and as she brushed 
them away she wondered why they fell, for she 
was happy. 

She had found something, although she knew 
not what. She held a treasure in her bosom, 
ignorant of its value or of its meaning, simply 
joyous in having it there. And yet under all lay 
a current of sadness. 

As she turned from the wall she saw Bridget 
in the garden and went to her. 

*« Did you see the beautiful sight, Bridget ?” 
she said. 

** Ay, Miss Maudy. They were the soldiers.” 


there not ?” 

«The world is full of ’em, miss.” 

The world full of such gay menas those! How 
bright and gay the world must be. 

Maud looked up at the old house for the first 
time with distaste. It was nolongera home 
to her but—a prison. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN DULL QUARTERS. 


Dewerssvry, in addition .to being a thriving 
town, was a military station, and, the barracks 
being well ted to cavalry, horse regiments 
wereinvariably stationed there, a change being 
made every three years or so. 

These changes were always sources of great 
excitement among certain portions of the popu- 
lation, for the leaving of the troops left aching 
hearts behind, and the coming caused no little 
fluttering in the feminine breast. 

Jane the housemaid and Patsey the cook 
wondered what the men would be like, and Miss 
Angelina, their mistress,.had‘a little thought 
about the officers, so when the gallant hussars 
followed the dragoons Dewersbury was in one of 
its periodical flutters. 

The dragoons had -been immensely popular, 
owing a little to their ifine physiqne and some- 
‘thing totheirdashing way of getting along in 
ithe world, and the hussars were ‘at a disadvan- 
‘tage in.following them. 

FO ase mand did mot care, for 


anew that:their gayer trappings would teil 
a ‘all memory of redoubtable 
G@riven rom ithe field. 

‘hey entered ‘the town about noon, the drums 

> corre -edlours flying. All the boys who 

there were on ‘the spot to cheer them, 
all the idlers hailed them with joy, and the win- 
dows of the better class of houses en route were 
filled with ladies and children. 

For a manufacturing town Dewersbury has 
always borne the reputation of being uncommonly 
gay. 

The regiments reached the barracks, which 
lay on the eastern side of the town, and the 
officers were shown their quarters, when they 
hastened to get out of their uniforms, for which 
all the officers of Her Majesty’s army seem to 
have an unpardonable but unconquerable aver- 
sion. 

Gus Reine was one of the first to relieve him- 
self of his fine feathers, and stretching himself 
out in an easy chair in dressing gown and 
slippers bade his orderly pass over the cigar 
box and get him a brandy and soda. 

The man obeyed his orders with the methodi- 
cal precision of a soldier servant. Gus then 
languidly lit a cigar, bent upon enjoying it in a 
lazy position, but ere he ha indulged in half a 
dozen whiffs the door opened and a brother 
officer, also in uniform, entered the room. 

He wasa tall, dark man, about thirty years of 
age, undeniably handsome, but witha saturnine, 
blasé expression in his face that spoilt him. 

“Deuced glad to get here,” he said, as he 
sank into a chair. 

«Have asmoke, Weinham,” said Gus, push- 
ing the cigar box towards him. 

“Don’t mind if Ido. Tobacco is one of the 
joys of life, for when allelse grows unpalatable 
that never fails.” 

“I hope I shall never get like you, Wein- 
ham,” said Gus Reine, “for although I am lazy 
I do enjoy myself.” 

“So dol,” replied Captain Weinham, “in my 
way. By the way, do you know the name of 
that churchyard of a town we came through— 
that dead-and-alive sort of place ?” 

“‘Do you mean Riverton ?” 

“Yes. What a look it has with the grass 
growing in the streets and the moss upon the 
pavement.” 

“You must have noticed it very closely.” 

«IT was bored by the blaring of the music and 
tried to get distraction from it by studying the 
miniature of that old corpse of a town. What 





did you think of it ?” 
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«“T thought it very quaint and interesting.” 

«Ah! The town of course. Did you,see 
anything else interesting there ?” 

Gus Reine shot.a quick glance at his downcast 
eves and the next moment was as languid as 
ever. Puffing out a volume of smoke he 
drawled : 

«What do you mean, old fellow ?” 

« Anything in the way of faces,” said Captain 
Weinham. 

«I think I did notice one.” 

«“ Near a bridge, looking over a garden wall?” 

« Let me see,” answered Gus. ‘“ Was it near 
a bridge? Yes, it was. I was particularly 





struck by the house.” 

“Or of course you would not have noticed the | 
girl,” said Weinham, with a dry laugh. ‘Oh, | 
Reine, what.a humbug you are.” 

“ Not at.all,” said Gus,coolly. “I am never 
ashamed about being struck by a pretty face, 
but I don’t pretend Iam blaséone moment and 
the next go into fits over every fresh girl I see.” 

« Anyhow this one was worth thinking of,” 
said Weinham. ‘“ Did you notice the eyes,, the 
hair, and above all, that simple look, which 
says as plainly as if it were printed ‘Come and 
teach me how to love?’ I wonder who she is?” 

«What, matters ?”? Gus said.’ ‘“ You will for- 
get all about her in a week.” 

«Perhaps I may or I may not,” said Wein- 
ham. “1 had an idea that you might be a 
little spoony after her.” 

“What an idea,” replied 
that was just a little forced. 
fellow to fancy things.” 

Weinham’s looks brightened a little, and he 
appeared relieved. A few moments later he 
changed the subject, and Maud was mentioned 
by him no more that day. 

But after the cigars were smoked, the brandy 
and soda drunk, and Weinham .was gone, Gus 
Reine threw off his languid mood and paced up 
and down his room in a restless manner, mutter- 
ing to himself. A few words from his rumina- 
tion will seem to show the substance of the 
whole. 

“‘T am sorry he saw her, but nothing in that 
way escapes his eye, and he is harder hit than 
usual, Lfancy. If he would run straight it 
would be no oF Sh of mine, but as things are 
I hope the girl has friends to look after her.” 

He was very uneasy, and if he had taken the 
trouble to analyse his feelings he would have 
found that his uneasiness was slightly tinged 
with the fears of jealousy. Gus Reine had seen 
that face and marked it well too, and he had 
drunk in the beauty of her liquid eyes as they 
gazed into his with the hait-frightened, half- 
wondering and wholly fascinating light shining 
in them. 

‘**T hope the girl has friends to look after her,” 
he said again. ‘‘Confound that fellow Weinham. 
Such a cynical beggar too. But he can be 
honey when he likes, and twists and turns 
women about as a showman does his puppets 
which way he will. Suppose the girl has nor 
friends—alone there—why it is the duty of some 
disinterested person to look after her.” 

After a little.debating with himself he decided 
that he was the disinterested person to look 
after her, and being off duty on the morrow de- 
cided upon riding over to Riverton to make.a 
few inquiries about the people living in the old 
house by the river. 

The resolve had a soothing effect upon him, 
and having completed his toilet he went out for a 
stroll until dinner time. All the timehe strolled 
he thought of Maud’s eyes, and the necessity of 
her having a disinterested protector was more 
and more forcibly impressed upon him. 

At mess he, however, showed nothing of his 
thoughts, and Weinham, who occasionally 
watched him closely, smiled at “simple Gus 
Reine,” as he called him, who had no eyes for 
such a fairy creature as had gladdened his vision 
that morning. 

“Reine is a fool,” he thought, “for the girl 
was plainly taken with him. Had she lookedat 
me with half the sweet tenderness she favoured 
him with, egad,I would be near the old house 
now instead of here.” 


Gus, with a laugh 
«You are sucha 





Captain Weinham was Gus Reine’s senior by 





five years, and had spent all his life hitherto in 
seeking one thing—self gratification. He and 
Gus were the beaus. of the regiment, the 
acknowledged bearers of the palam in the 
matter of good looks, and more than once Cap- 
tain Weinham had found his way barred by 
Gus, who had unconsciously inspired in the 
breast of a fair one-a love that saved her, 
but of which he knew nothing. 

Gus was as far removed from a fop as a man 
can be who is literally pursued for his good 
looks, and in his heart of heart he despised 
those young women who go into raptures over 
every handsome man they meet, in love with all, 
faithful to none. 

He had been.in love, or nearly so, and had 
raved over one or two beauties, but they had 
found higher prizes, or prizes of better pecuniary 
value, and left him out in the cold. He 
suffered for atime, but soon fell back into the 
even, happy tenor of his life. 

Until he saw Maud that morning he had, 
however, never experienced the true and tender 
passion that holds two souls together, nor did 
he understand it when its early sensations 
made themselves apparent. He really thought 
it was the interest an honourable man feels in a 
girl whom he is anxious to save from being led 
into the toils of the destroyer. 

Alas ! for the world, there is so little that is 
disinterested that we must be contented if we 
can have the good things done by the prompt- 
ings of an honourable love or friendship. Tobe 
purely unselfish is to be more than mortal. 

After breakfast on the following morning Gus 
Reine ordered his horse and set out on the road 
to Riverton. Ere he had covered half a dozen 
miles of ground the clattering of hoofs behind 
him drew his attention and looking back he 
beheld Captain Weinham coming on at a gallop. 
He soon overtook Gus and reined up. 

** Good morning, old :fellow,” he said. 
are riding early.” 

«Yes, I have taken a fancy to riding over to 
that churchyard of a town you have spoken of,” 
Gus replied. 

“So!” said Weinham. ‘“ Ah, then we can go 
together. I am going there too.” 

“To Riverton ?” 

“Yes. You seem surprised.” 

«Tam a little, seeing how you abused it yes- 
terday.” 

“Oh, Iam not going to see the town,” said 
Weinham, with a hard, dry laugh. “I have 
ascertained all about my pretty young.friend.on 
the bridge. She lives with her father and a 
servant, three hermit-like creatures, and I am 
going to wake them up.” 

**Do you mean to say that you are going to 
call upon them ?” 

«Indeed I am.” 

« And how do you think they will take it ?” 

«Ah, that is a question.at present,” said 
Weinham, with ashrug. “Look in on me this 
evening and I will tell you. I fancy Ishall be 
able to get along however. You do not seem to 
approve of it.” 

“TJ do not, Weinham.” 

«* And why not ?” 

“ Weinham,” said Gus Reine, speaking in a 
voice that was slightly broken, “ wiil you answer 
me as a man of honour that you intend to act 
square with this girl?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Weinham, coolly, 
“ what have rou todo with it, and why should 
I answer you? You are neither brother, 
lover, friend, relative, nor guardian. Don’t be 
absurd.” 

“TIT hope Lam not,” said Gus, with a growing 
sternness in his eyes, ‘‘ but I have this much in- 
terest in this girl that I will not stand by and 
see her befoolled.” 

«* And what will you do to prevent it?” asked 
Weinham, with a glitter in his dark eyes. 

* Anything,” said Gus, “ even to shooting the 
man who attempts to wrong her.” 

“My good fellow, the duelling days are 
over.” 

* T can at least thrash him, and I will do it.” 


«You 


ham had increased in power, but he still spoke 
in an unrufiled tone. 

“I think, Reine,” he said, “that you are a 
little out of your reckoning here. You have no 
right to judge or interfere in the matter.” 

“I shall do so, nevertheless,” Gus 
quietly. 

*« That is a challenge.” 

“If you take it so, yes.” 

«Then I defy you. Is it necessary for us to 
ride any further together ?” 

«I think not.” 

«Will you excuse me if I leave you and go 
on ?” 

** T will excuse you so far.” 

Then they exchanged bows and parted. Such 
friendship as had existed between them had 
turned to enmity. Never again were they to 
meet otherwise than as mortal foes. 


said, 





CHAPTER III. 
A BOLD WOOER. 


For more than seventeen years no visitors 
had darkened the doors of the old house by the 
river, and when Captain Weinham rang the beil 
and knocked the bell gave out a rusty sound 
and the knocker worked fitfully as if moved by 
an uncertain hand. 

Bridget and her mistress were busy in the 
kitchen when the unwonted sounds echoed. 
through the house, and. both turned pale. Maud 
also trembled slightly and leaned against the 
dresser for support. 

** Who can it be, Bridget?” 

“I can’t tell, miss, uniess it’s somebody that’s 
made a mistake.” 

«* You had better see.” 

Bridget hastened upstairs and in the hail 
encountered her master. He too was agitated, 
but as he was ever pallid there was no change 
in the hue of his countenance. 

« Bridget,” he said, “if itis a visitor for me 
I cannot see him. After all these years of 
solitude I have not the nerve to face the world 
again.” 

«* What am I to say, sir ?”’ Bridget. asked. 

«Let him leave his name and his business and 
go,” was the reply of Mark Transome. 

Bridget drew back the bolts and turned the 
lock, not without a.great effort on her part, and 
confronted Captain Weinham, cool and collected 
as if he were making no other than an ordinary 
call. 

“Is Mr. Transome in ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Bridget, “ but he cannot 
see you.” 

«At least take this letter to him,” said 
Weinham, drawing one from his pocket, “ then 
if he will not grant me an interview I must go 
my way.” 

So saying he coolly walked in and as he could 
only be turned out by main force, for his manner 
plainly indicated that nothing less would send 
him away, Bridget had no resource but to 
take the letter and hear what her master had to 


ay. 

This she did, unceremoniously leaving the 
gallant captain in the hall, an act of discourtesy 
he accepted as one of the inevitable attending 
his venture. 

Mark Transome was surprised to see Bridget 
with the letter, and when he looked at the writ- 
ing his wan cheeks flushed for a moment and he 
opened it with a trembling hand. 

With eyes dim with emotion he read the fol- 
lowing : 


“My Dar Brorner,—After eighteen years 
of silence between us I re-open a correspondence 
for the benefit of your only child. Eighteen 
years ago you and I loved the same woman and 
you won her fromme. The rivalry separated us, 
but I have never ceased to think of youI hope 
with charity. I loved the mother of your Maud 
and I am interested in the child whom I have 
never seen. It is not right for you to bury her 
in your sad and silent home, it is not just. 





Their eyes. met and both were very stern. 
The snake-like glitter in the dark orbs of Wein- | 


€ 


What will become of her when you are gone ? 
She will be as a straw upon the waters of Life, 
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drifting Heaven above knows whither. Let her 


see light, let her know her fellow-creatures. | 


The bearer of this is one Captain Weinham, 
whose father -was a friend of mine. I know 
nothing of this man except thatI believe him to 
be honourable. He appears to be so. He at 
least bears an honoured name, is rich and in- 
terested in Maud. Receive him if you can. 
Ever the same, THEOBALD.” 
“Humph!” muttered Mark Transome, 
«Theobald still loves me. Well, it may be so, 
but he showed it strangely in days gone by. 


Captain Weinham interested in Maud! But how | 


and why? Bridget?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

**Show this gentleman in. I think I will go 
through the trial of receiving a visitor.” 

In a few minutes the triumphant Captain 
Weinham was ushered into the room, grave, 
courteous and self-possessed, a model man of 
staid demeanour and propriety. ‘ 

He was glad tasee Mark Transome and sorr 
to find that he appeared to be an invalid. He 


was fortunate in being introduced to Mr. | 
Theobald T'ransome on the previous day, and it | 


seemed he (Mr. Theobald) was a gentleman he 
had often heard of at home. It wasa natural 
desire to extend the acquaintance to other mem- 
bers of the family, especially as he was likely to 
be stationed at Dewersbury for two or three 
years and etood in need of a few quietly dis- 
posed friends. 

“Army men,” he explained, “have in a 


general way a character of being fast, and quiet ' 


people shun their acquaintance. But it is all 
a mistake.” 

“I trust so,” said Mark Transome, gravely, 
“but I see by this letter that you are already 
acquainted with my daughter. How is that?’ 

“IT saw her in the garden yesterday as we 
rode by.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

« That is all.” 

“Tam not quite certain what I shall do in 
this matter,” said Mark Transome, uneasily. 
** Having been so long a recluse I am startled at 
the very mention of the world. My daughter, 
if she goes into it, would need a lady-guide—a 
chaperone as it is called—and I know no one 
who would fill the office.” 

«‘ Might your brother select one for you ?” 

“IT cannot say. You must give me time to 
think. But whence arises your anxiety ?” 

“Is he frank with you? Isaw and admired 
your daughter. The pitiful loneliness of her 
face touched me to the quick.” 

“ The pitiful loneliness ? Yes.” Mark Tran- 
some felt the whole force of these words, and 
the neglect of many years was apparent to him. 
He would think of it, he said, and would only 
take a day. Then he would write to his brother. 

*« And am I to have the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to Miss Transome?” asked Captain 
Weinham. 

** Not to-day,” Mark Transome replied. ‘No, 
I must prepare her a little for the world ere she 
sees any of it.” 

“It seems a wise thing todo,” the visitor said, 
but he cursed the old man’s obstinacy as he 
took leave of him. 

“* Prepare her for the world,” he muttered, as 
he descended the steps. ‘ Egad! it will be the 
blind leading the blind. If ever he knew much 
of life he has forgotten it. What a confounded 
nuisance! If I could only have seen her !” 

He strolled on to the bridge, and looking to- 
wards the garden beheld a sight that taxed his 
nerves too much and drove every particle of 
colour from his cheeks. Maud was standing by 
the wall, leaning over and talking with childish 
glee to Gus Reine, who was seated in a rickety 
old boat below. 

Both were wrapped in their talk and he was 
unperceived. With a brow dark asa night in 
Hades he turned away and strode towards the 
inn where he had left his horse, believing his 
stay at the old house would cover an hour at 
least. : 

*“Good, gentle, innocent Gus Reine,’ he 
muttered; ‘‘and to think that I was taken in 
with him. Confound the fellow! He has twice 


my daring, and I am accounted a bold hand. 
I should never have thought of storming the 
citadelso soon. But that is the way with your 
quiet men. Bah! how I hate them! Covert 
rascals every one. But the game has only jist 
begun ; I can play my part anon.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
INDECISION. 


THERE are merchant princes in’ provincial 
towns, and Theobald Transome, of Dewersbury, 
was one of them. He was the third of the name 
who had held a high position in its mercantile 
world and he was the richest of them all. 

The family likeness between him and his 
brother was only to be seen in the eyes, which 
had the same clear, piercing look, otherwise 
he was a strong contrast to Mark, being portly 
in person, jovial and fond of society. No merrier 
old bachelor ever existed, and what disappoint- 
ment he may have suffered in early love must 
have been buried out of sight or skilfully fought 
down and kept under control. 

To him Captain Weinham made his report, 
describing the interview with Mark, but with- 
holding all reference to what he had seen going 
on between Gus Reine and Maud. At present 
he thought it best to keep that a secret. 

“IT hope my brother will act like a sensible 
man,” said Theobald Transome. “It isn’t fair 
to the girl to shut her up. She is yery pretty, 
you say ?” 

“More than pretty—beautiful,” replied Cap- 
tain Weinham. 

“T might have guessed,” said the merchant, 
with.a sigh. But ina moment he was bright 
again. ‘“ Mark and I,” he said, “never held 
the same views. He was the elder and always 
had plenty of money. I had mine to make with 
a fair start, and I have made it.” 

He pressed Weinham to stay to dinner, but 
the hussar excused himself. He was obliged to 
be at mess, he said, as it was a guest night. 
Perhaps Mr. Transome would honour him by 
joining the regimental dinner ? 

A jovial acceptance put matters right, and 
Weinham went home, deeply thinking. His 
thoughts were on the verge of brooding, for his 
flank nad been fairly turned by the unexpected 
bold move on the part of Gus Reine. 

At the dinner table the latter gentleman was 
in one of his most blasé moods. Nothing that 
he partook of appeared to be relished, and he 
joined very little in the lively talk around him. 
He and Weinham scarcely looked at each other 
during the evening. 

In the card-room Theobald Transome asked 
Captain Weinham who that “ handsome young 
fellow’ was, alluding to Gus. Weinham said he 
was one of the subs of the regiment. 

*‘Got a nice face,” said tne old gentleman. 
« T like him.” 

A few minutes afterwards he was talking to 
Gus in his jovial way, and Weinham, under a 
calm exterior, was confounding him for an old 
fool. 

For the first time that night Gus woke up 
and made himself agreeable. He laid himself 
out to please the old man and he succeeded. 

** You must come and see me,” hesaid. ‘“‘ Come 
to-morrow. I am a bachelor and there is no 
need for ceremony. Look me up about five and 
have some dinner.” 

Of this invitation Weinham knew nothing, 
and as Gus was absent all that next day he was 
in a state of fever. Gus rode out early in the 
morning and did not return until it was time to 
dress. Weinham was absent at this time, and 
therefore saw nothing of him. 

And where was Gus in the morning? Down 
by the old house with his boat, a wretched old 
punt he hired of a man on the quay, 2 boat al- 
most as old asthe town and rotten with age, 
but it bore Gus to the river entrance of the 
garden, and on the second day he penetrated 
the garden itself. 


a lover in secret. Lovers were things she had 
never heard of until she met one, and finding 
him so pleasant, so congenial to her years and 
the secret yearnings in her, how could she 
think there was any sin in talking to him? 

Her father had educated her at home, and all 
the books he used were dry and musty, with 
nothing about the affections or the poetical side 
of life, and so it happened that a very fruitful 
soil‘lay bare until Gus Reine came to till it. 

Without fear on his part or doubt on hers they 
roamed about the quaint old garden unseen, 
Mark Transome was deep in one of his favourite 
books, and Bridget was busy about the house. 
Neither had the remotest idea of it being pos- 
sible for Maud to have such a damgerous com- 
panion. 

It was very charming wandering there in tie 
sunlight and sitting under the shade of tie 
great cedar, and Gus Reine told Maud he had 
never been so happy in his life. 

“Here,” he said, “I feel as if I were sud- 
denly transported back to the primitive ages. 
The world I have lived in seems to have fallen 
away far out of sight.” 

“TI want to see that world,” Maud said, 
softly. 

* Better not,” Gus replied, “ it is a hard, cold 
place with allits glare and glitter. Here you 
would be happier.” 

“« But I am so much alone.” 

‘Ah, there it is,” said Gus, stroking his 
moustache, “it is the loneliness one gets so 
tired of.” 

“But you know nothing about it,” Maud 
said. 

“My dear child,” he said, turning his eyes 
upon her with a look of tenderness, “ solitude 
can be felt anywhere if a particular void in the 
heart, and we all have one, is not filled. Mine 
has been empty as long as I care to remember, 
as long as I have known there was such a void, 
until now.” 

“ And now ?” she asked, dreamily. 

“It is filled,” he said, and he took her hand 
in his and raised it to his lips. 

It was delightful to hear him talk in this 
way, although she could not quirz understand 
it. As he talked of a void in his heart, she 
suddenly became conscious of one she had 
recently felt herself, and when he said his was 
filled she was sure that hers was too. As sim- 

le as a child she listened to him, listened and 
loved, and was ready for any sacrifice for his 
sake. 

And he saw the power he had over her, and 
stood firmly on the ground of honour. He had 
come upon her as the prince used to come in the 
old fairy tales to woo and win in an hour, and 
he had only tosay ‘‘ Come” and she would leave 
the gloom of the old house to wander away into 
what she now believed to be the Land of Light, 
and which she heard spoken of as the world. 

He saw that she would go, and he was sorely 
tempted to bid her come. Already she was en- 
twined about his heart, and the prospect of 
anyone winning her from him was maddening. 
Why should he risk the loss of such a treasure 
by dallying? Why let the prize slip when it 
was within his grasp? 

So whispered the tempter that morning, but 
he was strong and would not hear him. He 
stayed until noon, and then tore himself away. 

**T will come again to-morrow,” he said. 

‘To-morrow ?” repeated Maud, as she stood 
under the shadow of the house upon the stairs 
leading to the river. 

He stood towering over her, holding her hands 
in his, and as hé looked down upon her fair 
head, with its golden locks glistening in tne 
sunlight a storm of passion ran through his 
veins. 

Again his strong nature asserted itself, and, 
whispering once more “ To-morrow,” he tore 
himself away. 

Maud went softly to her own room, with her 
joyous, half-fathomed secret in her breast. Sne 
could not tell it to Bridget or confide it to her 





Maud was there expecting him, although no 
appointment had been made. She was shy but ! 





not alarmed, for she thought it no sin to receive 


father, and so, as she sat by the window looking 
out upon the dark towers of Riverton, she whis- 
pered it to the breeze that carried her happy 
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murmarings away to the world as yet to her un- 


known. 
And so the days passed, and Mark Transome 
wrote to his brother. 


«I cannor part with Maud yet. If ever she 
leaves me she will never settle here again. My 
dove, after tasting the allurements of the world, 
will never return to her nest. Neither does she 
desire to leave me. ‘ Not yet,’ she said, when I 
placed your proposition before her. ‘Iam very 
pappy—indeed I am.’ So you see, my dear 
prother, it would be both unwise and unkind for 
me to send her from me.” 


Theobald Transome read this portion of the 
letter to Captain Weinham, who calmly said 
that he thought the father was mistaken, and 
hoped ere long he would change his mind—but 
it made him furious. 

“She is happy at home, is she ?” he muttered, 
as he strode towards the barracks, “and Gus 
Reine is absent every day. Put two and two 
togetner and fourare made. He has stolen a 
march upon me, but all is not lost yet. Mark 
Transome must be warned.” 





CHAPTER V. 
DECIDED. 


“Manp, child, what is it that makes you so 
dlithe ?” 

“T am very, very happy,” Maud said, taking 
a seat upon a low stool by her father’s knee. 

“So, child; but were you not ever happy 
here ?”” he asked. 

“I have thought myself so,” Maud answered, 
with involuntary equivocation, “but I am 
happier now than ever I was before.” 

“What has made you so, child ?” 

The question brought a flush to her cheeks, 
and her eyes were downcast. These signs of 
confusion did not escape Mark Transome, whose 
countenance suddenly became troubled. 

“ Maud,” he said, “you have a secret from 
me.” 

“Yes,” she replied, and now her head was 
raised and she looked at him fearlessly, ‘‘ but I 
have kept it only because I feared to speak of 
a” 

pe Why should youfear? Iam not so terrible, 
child.” 

“No, no,” she answered, hurriedly, “it is not 
that. I feared to speak of it—because I know 
not how—to speak. Oh! how shall I tell you? 
how can I tell you ?” 

A deep and dangerous light lay in Mark Tran- 
some’s eyes. Already the truth was dawning 
upon him, and a furious storm was rising in his 
heart. 

“You must tell me,” he said, as he stroked 
her hair. “ Fear not. Ican listen and be calm 
—to you. You have a lover?” 

Again that deep flush, but her eyes this time 
did not fall. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I have a lover so good and 
kind. He comes in the morning and ne stays 
With me until noon.” 

“Stays! Where?” 

“Inthe garden. He has besought me to let 
him speak to you, but I have feared lest you 
should say no.” 

“ My child,” said Mark Transome, restlessly, 
“I see I have been guilty of a great folly. I 
ought to have looked after you more closely. 
ButI will remedy it. Describe your lover.” 

He expected to find that it was Weinham who 
had thus invaded the quietude of his home, and 
was relieved to find the description did not tally 


with him. He asked Maud for her lover’s 
mame, and she said it was Gus. She knew no 
more. 


“ It is enough; he is deceiving you,” her father 
-_ sternly, “and you must think no more of 
im.” 
“I cannot think he is deceiving me,” re- 
ren: Maud, “and I must always think of 
im.” 
_ There was no defiance in her tone. She spoke 
in utter simplicity, and Mark Transome saw it 
would be in vain for him to reason with him as 





yet. He must take other steps to sever her from 
this young gallant, who, he thought, must be 
some young idler of the town ; and that night a 
letter went off to his brother at Dewersoury 
bidding him prepare to receive Maud, who would 
come with Bridget on the morrow. 


“Sue has formed an acquaintance here,” he 
wrote, “and it displeases me, but the girl has 
been so frank that Iam sure she is not aware 
of her folly. It is natural, I suppose, for her to 
love, but I trust she has no real passion for 
this rascal (whoever he may be). Guard her 
well, and if she should be loved by an honour- 
able man and loves him in return let them marry. 
For my own part I am resolved’ she shall have 
no more to do with this rascal, and leaving her 
in your hands I await your report. There was 
one Weinham who came hither with a note 
from you. He seemed inclined towards Maud, 
and I would favour him.” 

* * * * * 


Maud left home without demur, and, accom- 
panied by Bridget, travelled to Dewersbury in 
an old-fashioned fly from one of the Riverton 
inns. Late in the evening Bridget returned to 
report that her charge was safely deposited at 
her destination, and Mark Transome was so far 
satisfied. 

But fearing that her lover would follow her, 
he wrote again to his brother, enjoining him to 
be careful not to admit anyone from Riverton to 
her society, and Theobald promised to obey bis 
injunctions. 

That very night Gus Reine dined with the old 
bachelor for the first time and Maud presided. 
The meeting of the two was of course unex- 
pected and they were fairly overwhelmed, in- 
asmuch that Theobald Transome asked if they 
had ever met, before. 

«« Indeed we have,” said Gus, and then in his 
frank way he told the story and boldly there and 
then asked to be allowed to pay his addresses to 
Maud, 

‘«* And what say you, my child ?” asked the old 
bachelor. 

Maud’s eyes answered him, she had no words, 
and he saw that it was to be. It was no use 
fighting against a stream so strong as was run- 
ning in their veins. 

His sense of the ludicrous also helped to gain 
his consent. It would be such a delightful 
thing to mystify his brother for a while and 
then when all was settled to tell him that 
Maud had married the objectionable wooer after 
all. 

Furthermore he had a slight suspicion that 
Captain Weinham was not a strictly nonourable 
fellow and to confound him would lend a little 
additional spice to the whole affair. 

“The fate of Maud is in my hands,” he said, 
“her father abandons his right to guide and 
advise tome. What am I to say to you?” 

“What would a man of your kindly heart 
say ?” returned Gus. ‘‘ CouLp you say no if you 
wished to do so ?” 

“It was said once to me,” said the old man, 
sadly, ‘and the sound still rings in my ears. 
would not have another have the word to brood 
upon asI have done. But begone, dull care. I 
fancy there is as much real happiness in watch- 
ing the joy of others as there is in feeling it 
yourself. Give Maud yourarm, Reine, and let us 
in to dinner.” 

It was a quiet party of three, but their cup 
of happiness was full. Gus could scarcely be- 
lieve his good fortune and Maud was thinking it 
all a dream. The old house on the bridge 
seemed to be far behind her and to be hurrying 
further and further away. Already she could 
hear the hum of the busier life she was going 
into. 

And it was strange in other ways too. There 
sat her prince, the wonderful wooer who first 
appeared in such a gallant garb, quietly dressed 
but none the less a prince in her eyes. Nay, he 
was more than a prince, for he was her lover, 
and before a lover’s the greatness of a king is 
naught. 

Her soul had expanded too, the vagueness was 
clearing away, and the new life with its springs 






€ 





in the heart was rapidly unfolding itself, and 
it was all so beautiful, so vast, so bewildering. 

Aiter dinner Theobald 'I'ransome coached her 
up in the duties of a mistress and told her she 
must leave him and Gus fora while to finish 
their wine. “It is the custom,” he said. 

** But I do not. like the custom,” Maud said, 
with a pretty pout. 

**T shall not be long,” Gus whispered, and she 
went away satisfied. 

Barely had she departed when a rat-tat was 
heard at the door and the host, turning to Gus, 
said : 

“ That is one of your brother officers—Wein- 
ham—you are not friends I fear.” 

“We speak,” replied Gus, “ and that of course 
will suffice here. I shall not be so impertinent 
as to intrude my private quarrels here.” 

** He has an open invitation,” said Theobald 
Transome, “but I did not expect him to- 
night.” 

Captain Weinham was at that moment 
ushered in, and after shaking hands with his 
host, and nodding coolly to Gus, sat down. 

“TI thought you would not mind my dropping 
in,” he said, “ especially as I have alittle matter 
that troubles me to clear up. Your niece has 
arrived, I believe ?” 

Theobald Transome bowed. 

“It is an unusual thing for a man of any 


sense to interfere with the affairs of another,” ° 


pursued Weinham, “ but I think it is right to 
warn you against Reine.” 

*“« Indeed,” exclaimed the old bachelor, while 
Gus glanced at his brother officer with cool con- 
tempt. ‘ What has he done ?” 

** Let him speak for himself,” said Weinham, 
with bent brows. ‘“ He knows what I mean.” 

“IT have nothing to say,” Gus said. 

“ Then I will speak for you,” said Weinham. 
Turning to Theobald Transome he went on. 
“Are you aware that Reine has been holding 
clandestine meetings with your niece ?” 

“Yes,” was the unexpected answer, and it went 
home to Weinham like a dart. 

“You are aware of it and yop approve ?” 

“T do.” 

Captain Weinham had come to oust his rival 
by main force and found him so strongly en- 
trenched that he could not be carried by assault. 
Pale to the throat and foaming he arose. 

“TI fear,” he said, “that I have madea mis- 
take.” 

«A slight one,” the old bachelor said, “ but 
one you will not easily remedy. Itrust it will 
be the last.” 

‘Believe me,” said Weinham, “ here I shall 
not err again,” and bowing he left the room. 

Outside in the street he stood still for a 
moment with his hand upon his side like one 
who is suffering an almost unbearable pain. 

“The only woman I have ever loved,” he 
moaned, ‘‘and the only one who led me to 
burnish up my tarnished honour. But I am 
rightly served, and I shall bear the pang I feel 
to the grave. It is but just that the wrong- 
doer who has laughed at justice outside the 
dealing of man should feel the power of the 
Hidden Avenger. I who have laughed at the 
tears of others might now become a woman.” 


Fora few days Captain Weinham was seen 
among his fellows cool and inperturbable as ever 
and then he suddenly announced a resolution to 
havea “‘runacross Africa.” He sent in his re- 
signation to the Horse Guards and it was 
accepted. Within a month he was on his way 
to the great continent, and from the time he set 
foot upon it nothing has been heard of him. 

Meanwhile a strange change had come to the 
old house by the river. Mark Transome had 
been awakened from a long, long dream and 
galvanised into new life by Maud and her 
lover. 

For awhile they kept the secret of Gus being 
that much offending young gentleman who bgd 
invaded the quietude of the garden and won 
Maud’s heart erethe father knew of his existence, 
but as the young lover won upon his affections 
the necessity for abandoning concealment be- 
came apparent. 
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He was told all, and as soonas he got over his 
surprise forgave everything. 

“T am no fatalist,” he said, “except im 
matters of the heart, and I suppose it was to be. 
But will you take her away from me for ever?” 

“« Nay,” said, Gus, “ we shall I hope often be 
in the dear old house. We will spend all my 
leave here if you will have us, and when we go 
away you shall come with us.” 

** Let me have you near me sometimes,” Mark 
Transome said, “and I shall be content.” 

And thus it was settled. In afew weeks Gus 
and Maud entered together into the world of 
matrimony, a world that has distinct hopes, 
fears and joys of its own, and their life is all 
sunshine. They go to the old house frequently, 
and the last time they went a little child made 
music in the gloomy rooms with its rippling 
laughter. 


NOBLE AT LAST; 


OR; 


THE HEADSMAN OF ROUEN. 


(AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FROM BLOCK TO ALTAR. 


No, it was a false alarm, or, at least, a pre- 
mature anticipation. 

The narrow little door in the prison wall 
opened and shut, but only the Sieurde Mauprat, 
the aged and well-known Chief Justice of Rouen, 
made his appearance. 

Still this was something, forhe was attired in 
the solemn robes of his office, only assumed on 
state occasions, and a sort of hoarse murmur of 
approbation greeted him as he advanced slowly 
through the guards to the foot.of the scaffold, 
and stood there calmly waiting. 

** When will they begin ?” exclaimed a dozen 
or more impatient voices. 

* The sunrise gun will boom in ten mimutes.” 

“‘ They’re always tardy with these affairs.” 

“ What can you expect ? It’s but the people’s 
show, and therefore a slow one.” 

“Ha, ha! We are the herd, the rabble!” 

« Even an axe has its red tape,” 

These arid similar expressions of brutal im- 
patience were loudly interchanged on every 
side. 

But there were some who were breathiess and 
silent in their suspense. Among such was a 
towering and burly man, who, surrounded by 
several others of bold and reckless aspect, kept 
himself closely muffled from head. to foot, as 
though jealous of recognition. 

This was Hugo de Borne, whose reasons for 
shunning publicity the reader will readily under- 
stand, though his strange and sudden infatua- 
tion for the supposed murderess of his kinsman 
will not be so clear. 

But he had simply become smitten with her 
beauty during the trial, and, inasmuch as the 
death of the Baron de Coucy had advanced him 
in both fortune and position, had, in obedience 
to his law-scofling, free-lance instincts, sum- 
moned a few followers to support him in the 
crazy prison attack of the night before, with the 
intention of carrying her off to his mountain 
fastness as his bride. 

Foiled in the attempt, he was now resolved to 
witness her death, from which his coarse nature 
expected a species of savage consolation that 
the grave alone should possess her if he could 
not. 

There was still another of the silent and 
breathless ones who sought and found obscurity 
in that rabble throng, though with far different 
emctions of anguish and regret. 

Need we say that this was Bertrand de 
Chanzy ? 

He had wildly paced his chamber in the inn 
from the time of his repulse at the prison portals 
to the first streak of dawn; and had then, in 





spite of Jacques’s efforts to dissuade him, made 
his way to the place of execution. He was fright- 
fully weak iad haggard; indeed it was with 
much difficulty that he could keep on his feet; 
but, with the faithful page at his side, and 
gnawing despair in his heart, he stood there 
waiting with the rest. ‘ 

He had unconsciously secured a position 
directly infront of the scaffold, from which he was 
separated by a living, surging wall of spectators 
and only afew feet from the place occupied by 
Hugo de Borne, whom he was too. pre-occupied 
to recognise. 

Muffled in his hat and cloak, so. that Gabrielle 
might not be aware of his presence too suddenly 
(for he had madly determined to reveal himself 
at the critical moment), Bertrand stood motion- 
less amid the mobile crowd, with his hollow, 
bloodshot eyes strained in the direction by which 
the fatal procession must approach. 

He, with the rest, had marked the appearance 
of the commissioner of justice, and clutched the 
arm of his page convulsively, but upon the little 
door closing again he had relapsed into his 
statue-like suspense. 

Suddenly he seized his page again so fiercely 
as to almost make him cry out, and heaved 
a. deep, gasping sigh, while a loud murmur 
broke from the multitude. 

“Here theyare! They come—they come!’ 
was the cry repeated on every hand, and the 
mob tossed and surged hither and thither like 
the waves of a tempestuous sea. 

The door in the wall had opened again, and 
the procession toward the scaffold had taken up 
its solemn march. 

But the audible expressions of satisfaction and 
relief, on the part of the on-lookers, changed to 
murmurs of bewilderment and surprise. They 
had witnessed many an execution before, but 
never one characterised by such preparations as 
attended uvon this. 

In the first place, the executioner himself, who 
walked at the head of the procession, was richly 
and magnificently attired in purple velvet, in- 
stead of his customary suit of funereal black, 
and his noble features, instead of being hideously 
masked, courted the pure morning light with a 
bright and joyous air. 

Then came six prison-guards, marching two 
and two, with their crossed halberds twined 
with rosy scarfs, and favours of the same gay 
colour fluttering from their helmets. 

Then, still more wonderful to relate, came 
Gabrielle de Montfort, veiled and robed in 
bridal white, and, in spite of her tremours and 
the etiolation of her long imprisonment; looking 
inexpressibly lovely as she leaned upon the 
arm of the stalwart, russet-robed friar confessor 
who accompanied her, and now and then bent 
his head to whisper to her reassuringly, and 
with smiles—yes, positively, with smiles. 

Then came the governor and his guards, 
whose smiling appearance only’ repeated’ the 
holiday impressions that had gone before. 

Thoroughly mystified by this unexpected dis- 
play, the crowds were at first angry, then 
doubtful, and then charmed; and their mystifi- 
cation was soon put an end to when the mem- 
bers of the procession had slowly mounted the 
scaffold, and ranged themselves respectfully 
around the sides, with the executioner and the 
condemned just behind the block inthe centre, 
each holding the other by tne hand, while the 
Chief Justice stepped forward, and began to read 
from a roli of parchment in his hands, in. a 
sharp, clear voice. 

The sun had not yet risen, but the ruddy 
morning rays flushed the spears, the helmets, 
and the upturned faces with a gala glow; a 
freshening breeze blew across the square; and, 
as the reading continued, a prolonged and grate- 
ful cheer broke from the crowd. 

« What is it—a reprieve ?” gasped De Chanzy, 
clutching the arm of his page with one hand, 
and passing the other fitfully across his brow. 

“Nay; but can you not see and hear, my 
lord?” exclaimed Jacques, astonished equally 
at the strange scaffold scene and at the de- 
meanour of his master. 


“Mine eyes are filled with blood—a roaring 





stops my ears!” said Bertrand, hoarsely. 
“ Speak, I command you !” 

‘© My lord, she is saved’!” 

* Saved !”” shouted the viscount, wildly. “ Now, 
Heaven be praised for this! Has the king 
pardoned her? or has her innocence been 
proved ?” 

‘* Neither the one nor the other, Bertrand, my 
old confrére!” said the. sneering voice of Hugo 
le. Rouge, who had discovered the viscount’s 
proximity through his excited manner, and now 
turned scowlingly upon him, well content to 
ease his own bitterness of heart, by feasting 
upon an anguish immeasurably greater than 
his own. ‘The axe and the block resign their 
victim, but not to thee or me. The Demoiselle 
dé Montfort, the Pearl of Normandy, saves her 
neck by becoming the bride of Gaston Gaultier, 
the Executioner of Rouen! Ha,ha! Methinks 
thou wilt not to the wedding witha gladsome 
heart.” 

But Bertrand heard not the brutal taunt, if, 
indeed, he recognised the speaker at all. 

The information was sufficient for him. A 
hollow groan broke from his lips, and he would 
have fallen senseless to the ground, but for the 
supporting arm of Jacques. Hugo would have 
continued his taunts had he not been overawed 
by the sentiment of the crowd, which warned 
him of the necessity of holding his peace if he 
would avoid personal danger. 

A ‘murmur went round that the fallen man 
was the lady’s lover, and kind hands were 
stretched out on every side to aid the page in 
conveying the unhappy chevalier to his cham- 
ber, which was accordingly done. The figures 
upon the scaffold had quickly deserted it directly 
after the reading of the document by the Chief 
Justice. 

The guards and soldiers also withdrew, but 
the multitude still haunted the place for some 
moments, chatting eagerly over the remarkable 
event that had changed that scaffold into a 
bridal dais. 

They waited till the culverin from the bas- 
tions, the sunrise gun, boomed forth its hollow 
announcement. . 

Then they retired to their homes, for before 
that shot was fired the law’s requirements had 
been observed, and, in the vaulted ante-chamber 
of the prison, the marriage had been performed 
uniting Gabrielle, only daughter of the Count de 
Montfort, to Gaston Gaultier, Executioner of 
Rouen. 





CHAPTER XV. 
LOVE’s SILENT GROWTH. 


Srx months had passed away since that 
strange wedding in the shadow of the scaffold, 
and Gaultier was still in doubtas to whether he 
had succeeded in winning the undivided, unre- 
gretting love of his bride, which he had cease- 
lessly striven for openly and in secret, and the 
attainment of which had become the sole object 
of his life and. thoughts and dreams, even to 
the exclusion of that worldly ambitiow that had 
once been the load-star of his soul. 

He had borne his bride at once to the exter- 
nally grim but magnificently furnished residence 
into which the reader has already been cursorily 
introduced. He*had purchased it from the 
estate of a once wealthy nobleman. 

It was superbly appointed, though but few of 
the apartments had been put into use by Gaul- 
tier and his meagre establishment, and had at 
one time indeed, during the late war with 
England, been the temporaryabodeof Humphrey 
the Good, Duke of Gloucester. 

Here Gabrielle found every convenience and 
luxury known to the age, and -her husband 
seemed to anticipate her every wish. Both old 
Celestine and Gabrielle’s former waiting-maid 
—the latter a kindly, useful girl, who had been 
much attached to her young mistress—only 
consulted their own inclinations and interests 
in consenting to becomea partof the new house- 
hold, to which were also added several other 
tried and trusted servants, equally attached to 
Gabrielle, from the Chateau de Montfort, which 
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the count, still. implacable to his daughter, 
was about to shut up preparatory to going 
abroad. 

These additions, together with Judith, Raoul, 
a cook anda groom, all.of whom had been in 
Gaultier’s service fora number of years, con- 
stituted the new establishment. It was still 
meagre for the size and importance of the old 
mansion, but was rendered more than sufficient 
by the retired habits of its inmates, as well as 
by the personal assiduity of the master him- 
self in his devoted attentions to his young 
bride. 

She never desired to go ont herself, and would 
indeed have been prevented from doing so by a 
low, nervous fever that she had contracted 
during her imprisonment, and which kept her 
weak and languid for a long time. 

Gaultier hardly ever quitted her side and 
would scareely allow anyone to nurse her but 
himself. His iron frame seemed insensible to 
fatigue. 

Night after night, when she was restless and 
wakeful, he was in her company striving by 
every device to cheer the tedious hours. 

Throughout the entire day he continued his 
unwearied devotion, yet no sign of weariness 
upon his part ever met hér wondering gaze. His 
gentleness and patience never failed when she 
was low-spirited, fretful and petulant, which 
she often was. 

He was lover, husband, minister and friend 
by turns or all combined; as best he thought 
would suit her mood, or further the subtle work 
of ingratiation for which he wrought and thought 
and strove incessantly. 

As a matter of course, with such a sweet and 
gentle subject as Gabrielle, this intense and un- 
tiring devotion was not without its reward. She 
soon learned to cling to him with the helpless 
trust and affection of a petted child ; and, as her 
health and strength improved, and she saw more 
and more of her husband’s unselfish nature, and 
as other sweet and loveable features of his 
character unfolded themselves more clearly to 
her perception, her admiration, respect and con- 
fidence deepened day by day. 

Still six months had gone by since their mar- 
riage, bringing with them almost. perfect res- 
toration of her health, beauty, and even her old- 
time mirthful spirit, but leaving Gaultier dis- 
satisfied—still occupied with the haunting fear 
that he had not won, perhaps would never win 
her love, the deep, outpouring, undivided affec- 
tion of her youthful heart. 

His doubts upon this score, however, were 
destined soon to be mitigated, and finally 
altogether put to rest. 

So completely had his ambitious dreams given 
place to sweeter and lowlier visions of domestic 
happiness that, without intimating his inten- 
tion to his wife, he finally sent in to the king 
his resignation of’ his office as Public Execu- 
tioner of Rouen, and’ thus at a breath resigned 
the goal of knightly distinction that might be 
said to have been but awaiting his grasp, and 
for which he had toiled and suffered through 
years of loneliness, of moral isolation and of 
social scorn. 

It was only a few days after he had done this 
that Raoul found him alone in his study, his 
wife having gone to walk in the garden, accom- 
panied by her maid: 

Gaultier looked up quickly at his page, with 
whose frank facial expressions he was as fami- 
lier as with a much-read volume. 

“You are disturbed, Raoul?” said he, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Yes, my good master, but I trust without 
good reason,” replied the page, still uneasily. 

** You have discovered something that might 
interrupt my present flow of home-life here ?” 

Raoul gave a troubled assent. 

“Speak, and to the point at once. 
how I abhor suspense.” 

“A baleful watch is being kept upon your 
household ‘joy, sir,” said the page, who, thus 
urged, dared no longer linger with his tale. 
** You know the ruinous old house just next to 
this, whose upper windows overlook our garden 
wall? Long it has been abandoned, but for 
three days. past a lodger of mysterious mien 


You know 





hath occupied a narrow room therein, whose 
casement gives a furtive survey of the oriel of 
that old, richly-tapestried saloon upon our 
second floor, where you with your fair lady often 
while away the evening hours, and through the 
oriel into the room itself. Nightly he watches 
you together there—nightly with burning, 
vengeful gaze that overleaps the intervening 
gloom with steady glare—until your slow retire- 
ment to these upper rooms robs it of all it seems 
to search out and devour; and then the watcher 
likewise disappears.” 

Gaultier reflected a moment, but without be- 
traying any signs of the umeasiness he must 
have felt. Then he said, calmly : 

« Have you never seem the full face.and figure 
of this mysterious personage ?” 

“His figure only; and that but once, when 
in the twilight he- was entering stealthily the 
house. E¢'wasonly a man’s figure, darkly cloaked 
from head to foot.” 

* Yom did not recognise it, then ?” 

“ Notdistinetly ;-stili, there was that. in pace 
and carriage—but *twas.a mere suspicion, sir. 
Perhaps-——” 

«A truce to this, hesitation, boy,” said Ganl- 
tier, sharply. “Whom did the figure’s pace 
and carriage recall ?”” 

“ They seemed to-hint. of am unwise, unhappy 
youth, sir—the young Chevalier Bertrand de 
Chanzy.” 

Gaultier appeared more: annoyed than sur- 
prised ; perhaps: he had anticipated Raoul’s 
suspicions. 

“Come with metothe saloom below, and point 
me out the casement whence: the watcher spies 
upon us,” said hey striding thoughtfully out of 
the study and down the stains,followed by his 

age. 

? The saloon they entered was; the middle one 
of the three that occupied! the: entire ground 
floor at the side of the main hallway. All of 
these rooms, which were spacious and lofty, 
communicated with each othemby broad arched 
openings, draped with heavy; gold-fringed cur- 
tains of sumptuous material, which were not 
frequently drawn aside. 

With the first apartment, next to the house 
entrance, we have nothing todo, since it had 
long been in disuse, and thé:third or rear one 
should still less concern the reader, inasmuchas 
it was Madame Gauitier’s bed-chamber: 

The middle saloon, into which master and 
page had just entered, had from the first been a 
favourite sitting-room of the newlysmarried pair, 
especially in the evening. 

It was rich-ly tapestried with representations 
of holy subjects, most luxuriously furnished, and 
had one window—a large oriel—whose blinds 
were seldom drawn, inasmuch as, after overlook- 
ing the garden wall at the side of the mansion, 
it had only faced a. tall, ruinous. structure that 
had long been thought unoccupied. 

Now, when Gaultier had reached the. deep 
niche formed by this oriel, Raoul at once 
directed his glance across the way, and indicated 
to-him a small upper window in the opposite 
house, from which he said the stealthy watch of 
the interior of the saloon was instituted every 
evening. 

“I first marked the espionage three nights 
ago,” said the page, “but waited to assure 
myself of its intentions before apprising you of 
it.” 

Gaultier gazed thoughtfully a few moments 
at the envious casement, which was now close- 
latticed, however, and apparently as devoid of 
life or use as all‘ the other openings in the 
mildewed, crumbling wall. 

**So that is the mysterious pryer’s eyrie ?” he 
presently muttered, more as if thinking aloud 
than otherwise. ‘‘ Some mystery here assuredly ! 
Perhaps deep-seated, underlying villainy as 
well! For it must be Bertrand, and what else 
could keep up his fruitless, wild infatuation 
through these long, weary months? Ah!Iam 
so happy, so securely rooted in her esteem, if 
not her love, that I can surely afford to be 
generous. Raoul!” 

“Yes, master,” said the discreet page, as 
though in answer but to the mention of his own 


€ 





name, though he had lost nothing of the mut- 
tered thoughts preceding it. 

“I have a commission for you that will try 
the penetration and prudence which you have 
con proved to me, though not so much of 

te.’ 


Raoul bowed his thanks. 

* You can easily discover the owner of yonder 
rain,’ continued Gaultier. “At once set on 
foot secret inquiries respecting the movements, 
habits, and intentions of its new occupant, wino- 
soever he may be. Above all, discover and 
track such information, reports, or rumours 
respecting my own life here as may have directly 
impelled him to take up this espionage of my 
privacy, doubtless so unseemly in one of his 
birth and station; and above all ascertain their 
source. It is important, perhaps vital, that you 
should report all this:information to me by sun- 
set to-day at furthest.” ; 

Raoul bowed’ again, and’a once proceeded on 
his errand, which was gyeatly to his liking, and 
of a nature in which he was calculated to pro- 
ceed expertly and with speed, 

Gaultier remained looking thoughtfully to- 
ward the suspicious casement across the way 
for some moments when the entrance of an old 
lackey, one of those, who had been brought from 
the Chateaw de Montfort, interrupted his re- 
verie. 

« A messenger from the dauphin’s household 
is desirous of seeing you at once, master,” said 
the lackey. 

«‘ Admit him,” said Ganitier, and he turned a 
surprised and troubledlook towards the door as 
the messenger was ushered into his presence. 


(To ve Continued.) 








THE. LOBSTER. 


Wuen alobster' shakes hands with you you 
alwaysknow whemit takes hold, and are exceed- 
ingly pleased when it gets:done. They have 
small features, ard lay no claim to good looks. 
When they locomote they resemble a small boy 
shuffling off im his: father’s; boots. They are 
backward, very. They evemgo ahead backward. 
They occasionally have a row like:people, and in 
the mélée lose a member; but have the faculty 
of growing outanother. The process is patented 
both in Europe and America, which accounts 
for not coming into general use with the human 
lobster, so to speak. 

A lobster never comes on shore unless he is 
carried by force, They are afflicted with but one 
disease, and that is boils. There is more real 
excitement in harpooning a whale or in having 
the measles than there is in catching lobsters. 
The fisherman provides a small hen-coop, and 
places in it for enticers several dead fish. He 
then rows his boat to the lobster ground (which 
is water) and sinks his coop to the bottom, and 
anchors it toa small buoy (one from eight to 
ten years will do) and then goes home. When 
he feels like it again—say in the course of a 
week or so—he goes back and pulls his pouitry- 
house, and if he has good success he will find 
the game inside the coop. 

As an article of food the real goodness of the 
lobster is.in the pith.. Very few persons relish 
the skin, and physicians say it is hard to digest. 
We therefore take the lobster and boil-it until 
it is ready to eat. Nothing is better for colic 
than boiled lobster. It will bring on a case 
when cucumbers have failed. Fora sudden case 
we advise them crumbled in milk. Eaten at 
the right time, and in proper quantities, lobster 
stands second to no fruit known. 








Fresu evidence of the existence of man in 
Europe as a contemporary of the mammoth has 
been discovered in an ancient cave in the Crimea, 
where the tooth of a mammoth was recently 
found among the calcined remains of animais, 
and close by two stone lance-heads of fine work- 
manship. 
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AFTER WEARY WAITING. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue moon had risen and was throwing a pale, 
silvery light over the fair English landscape. A 
beautiful valley clothed in summer verdure, in 
which nestled a pretty little village, sleeping 
quietly in its rural beauty, while not far distant, 
situated on a slight eminence in a grove of 
towering oaks, and approached by a broad avenue 
lined with the same stately trees, stood a fine 
old mansion. 

Murray Hall, or “ The Oaks,” as it was com- 
monly called, had for centuries been the resi- 
dence of the proud race of Murrays, twelve 
generations of whom were sleeping their last 
sleep beneath the chancel of the old parish 
church of Arburton, the little village below. 

To-night the house was brilliantly lighted, 
for there had been guests to dinner, but they 
were gone now, and the young proprietor and 
his mother were alone in the drawing-room. 

They were silent now, but it was an em- 
barrassed silence, and the troubled expression on 
the young man’s fine face as he sat regarding 
his stately mother reclining in her dark velvet 
chair, her soft satin dress trailing on the rich 
carpet and the jewels gleaming in her ears and 
at her throat, told that their conversation had 
not been pleasant to him. 

At last he spoke, quietly and decidedly : 




















AGAIN. ] 


«There is no use in talking, mother; I have 
made up my mind to marry Margaret Alden, 


and marry her I will.” 

Drawing herself up haughtily, Mrs. Murray 
answered, with the confidence of one conscious 
of power: 

“No, Arthur Murray, you shall never marry 
Margaret Alden. I suppose you do not know 
that while I have always made it understood 
that you were proprietor of ‘The Oaks,’ your 
father, dying before you were born, willed the 
entire estate to me, and now if you,a Murray, 
the grandson of a marchioness, stoop to marry 
the daughter of a country schoolmaster, depend 
upon it you shall never receive one shilling, no, 
not one farthing, of all this vast fortune.” 

Before his mother commenced to speak 
Arthur Murray had risen as if to leave the 
room, and stood leaning against the mantel 
during her haughty speech. When she had 
— he was silent fora moment, and then 
said: 

“No, mother, I did not know this before, but 
Iam glad that you have told me now, though it 
does not alter my determination in the least. 
I have health and strength, and thanks to you 
a good education, and a life of toil, blessed with 
Margaret Alden’s love and. companionship, is 
far preferable to me than all this splendour and 
luxury without her. But it is useless to’ say 
more, only come what may I shall never marry 
the Lady Eleanor Kenneth, so good night, 
mother.” 





And the young man left the room without 


stopping to listen to the storm of anger with 
which the lady, whose wishes had always been 
law to him, greeted his words. 


It was a lovely summer morning, the sun was 
shining brightly, turning the tiny dewdrops into 
glistening, flashing jewels, such as the costliest 
gems of earth could not surpass, the air was 
laden with the perfume of many flowers, and 
from the leafy treetops the happy birds sent 
forth a flood of delicious melody. 

Among the flowers in the garden of a pretty 
cottage that with the schoolhouse was situated 
on a little knoll above Arburton church stood 
a fair young girl, evidently enjoying the beauty 
of the morning scene. 

It was a. holiday. Mr. Alden, the school- 
master, with his gentle wife had gone for a 
drive to town, and the beautiful Margaret—for 
it was she—had come out into the garden to 
gather flowers to fill her vases. 

Yes, she was rarely beautiful, and it was no 
wonder that the “ young squire” should become 
enamoured of her, for aside from her great beauty 
there were a charm and distinction about her 
that would have made the plainest woman 
attractive. 

Her little basket filled Margaret returned to 
the house, and was soon engaged in arranging 
the flowers in her pretty vases, singing the 
while in a sweet, low voice an old Scotch love 
song. 

She had nearly completed her pleasant task 
when she heard the sound of approaching wheels. 
Turning to the window she was surprised to see 
Mrs. Murray’s elegant carriage drawing up before 
her home, and her heart throbbed and the roses 
deepened in her cheeks as the lady herself 
alighted and passed through the gate, which 
the footman opened, and up the path towards 
the house. 

** What can she want here so early ?’”’ Mar- 
garet asked herself. 

Then calling Lizzie, her little maid, and 
bidding her show the lady into the parlour, she 
ran upstairs to her own room to add a few 
touches to her simple toilet. 

To smooth her shining curls and fasten some 
loops of ribbon in the lace of her throat, was 
the work of a few moments, and then Margaret 
went down to the parlour and welcomed her 
guest with a grace and dignity that many a 
high-borh dame might have envied, and almost 
making Mrs, Murray shrink from her self-im- 
posed task; but she had commenced, and she 
resolved to finish; so when Margaret apolo- 
gised for her mother’s absence she said, with 
frigid hauteur: 

* Mrs. Alden is quite excusable; indeed, Miss 
Alden, I called expressly to see you this morn- 
ing, and am happy to meet you alone.” 

There was a growing sickness about Mar- 
garet’s heart, and a presentiment of what was 
coming ; but she listened calmly while Mrs. 
Murray continued, still more coldly : 

« My son surprised me very much last even- 
ing by giving me to understand that an engage- 
ment, or something of that kind, exists be- 
tween him and you. I feel it to be my duty to 
tell you that you can never expect to become 
his wife. The entire estate belongs to me, and 
he has nothing, absolutely nothing, but what I 
see fit to give him; and I assure you, Miss 
Alden, if he marries you, he shall never receive 
one farthing of my money. I will entirely dis- 
own him and his.” 

Margaret had by this time regained self- 
possession, and had resolved upon the course 
she would pursue, and though her face was 
very pale, almost as white as the snowy curtains 
that shaded the windows, she answered, with 
quiet composure : 

“Mrs. Murray, I will tell you, honestly, that 
your son has asked me to be his wife, and I, 
forgetting that I was only a schoolmaster’s 
daughter and he a gentleman—forgetting 
everything but that I loved him with my whole 
heart ’—Margaret’s cheeks were red enough 
now—“ accepted his proposal. But, madame,” 
and her graceful neck arched haughtily, and her 
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great, dark eyes flashed fire, “do not for 
another moment continue tothink that I would 
marry your son. I would sooner beg my bread 
from door to door! You will never have occa- 
sion to disown him for making me his wife, for 
henceforth he will be an utter stranger to me, 
as though we had never met.” 

For the first time since she commenced to 
speak her voice trembled and her chest heaved ; 
but her pride came to her aid. 

“ She shall never know that it is hard to give 
him up,” she thought, and raising her head 
proudly, looked at her visitor calmly and 
steadily. 

Mrs. Murray was at a loss what to reply ; she 
had anticipated an outburst of love and passion, 
and she could not understand how this young 
girl could be so calm and composed, when her 
face told that giving up her lover was almost 
giving up her life. But she felt that she must 
say something, so lowering her voice to a 
sympathetic | she said : 

“My dear Miss Margaret, I am sure you have 
acted nobly, and I must say that I have not the 
least personal objection to Arthur’s making you 
his wife ; but you know society is divided into 
classes, and it is very natural I should wish my 
son to select a wife from his own social circle. 
Of course you are not to blame for being a 
schoolmaster’s daughter, and I am certain you 
will make a very good wife for someone. I 
sincerely hope you may get a worthy husband 
and be very happy.” 

The rich colour dyed Margaret’s cheeks, for 
she felt that Mrs. Murray was adding insult to 
injury; but checking her rising anger she re- 
plied, coldly, almost contemptuously : 

“Thank you, Mrs. Murray ; and I trust that 
your son will win a wife of his own social stand- 
ing who will be worthy of him, and whom 
you will be pleased to receive as your 
daughter.” Then rising to intimate that their 
interview was at an end, Margaret dismissed 
her guest with a haughty bow and a quiet 
“Good morning, madame.” 

Mrs. Murray took her leave, feeling very un- 
comfortable, although she had gained her end. 
This beautiful girl, so stately and dignified, yet 
so simple and unaffected, was a mystery to her, 
and she was forced to acknowledge that Arthur 
might look over all England without finding 
one who would fill more gracefully the position 
of his wife. 

As soonas Mrs. Murray was gone Margaret 
hastened to her room, and, opening a drawer of 
her bureau, took from it a parcel of letters and 
notes, a bouquet of withered flowers, and a score 
of other little things that lovers prize so highly, 
and last of all a pretty case lined with soft 
blue satin containing a jewelled locket. 

Gathering up all these articles she tied them 
together and directed them to “ Arthur Murray, 
Murray Hall, Arburton.” Then she went down- 
stairs, and giving them to Lizzie, bade her 
take them to “The Oaks” and leave them for 
Mr. Murray. 

Again Margaret sought her own room, and 
once there her forced composure gave way. 
Throwing herself upon the bed she wept long 
and bitterly, moaning again and again: 

‘Oh, Arthur, Arthur! How canI give you 
up? How can I live without you?” 

Then when her passionate tears were spent 
she arose, and with bowed head and clasped 
hands paced the floor of her chamber to and 
fro. It was a terrible struggle for Margaret, 
but gradually she became calmer and stronger. 

Feeling that she was herself again she batned 
her¢ace and went downstairs with a light step, 
humming a pretty air as she went, and all that 
long, summer day she sang and chatted and 
smiled, fighting the while to keep back the 
feeling of utter desolation that would come over 
her at times like a great wave threatening to 
overwhelm her. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was still early in the evening, and Margaret 
was in her room making her simple evening 
tcilet, when Mrs. Brady, the charwoman, knocked 








and told herthat Mr. Murray was in the parlour 
and wished to see her. 

Her pulses quickened, and for a moment she 
was tempted to go to him and tell him all, but 
recovering herself she bade Mrs. Brady tell him 
she must beg to be excused and turned away. 

She knew that an interview would only make 
it harder for them both, and she feared that in 
the face of his tender love her own strength 
would fail her. She could never be his wife, 
and she must drive all thoughts and dreams of 
him out of her heart and life for ever. 

When the woman returned and announced 
that Miss Alden begged to be excused Arthur 
was in despair. Having no excuse to prolong 
his call he left the house, and hardly knowing or 
caring where he went walked slowly onward. 

He had not gone far when he met Lizzie Cary, 
Margaret’s little maid, and it occurred to him 
that this was the girl who brought the parcel 
to the hall. 

A few adroit questions brought out the whole 
story, including the fact that Mrs. Murray called 
on Margaret early in the morning. 

It was all plain to Arthur Murray now, and 
thanking her he slipped a piece of silver into 
her hand and bade her not to mention having 
seen him. 

She smiled and went on her way. 

Yes, it was plain to him now. In the heat of 
her anger his mother had done what at another 
time she would have scorned. In his heart he 
knew that Margaret, haughty, beautiful, hizh- 
spirited Margaret, would never consent to marry 
him while his mother opposed it, and he knew 
too the slight chance there was of his stately, 
birth-proud mother’s ever becoming reconciled 
to his marrying an humble girl, whose only 
dowry was her wondrous beauty and gentle 
virtues. 

For the first time in his life heregretted hav- 
ing been born the heir of a vast castle. He 
longed to go out into the world, and by his own 
efforts make a quiet home, far removed from the 
empty show and splendour in which he had 
been reared ; and a vision of coming home to a 
pretty, rose-embowered cottage passed before 
him; and in his imagination he saw Margaret’s 
fair face watching for his coming, felt her warm 
kisses on his brow, and heard her sweet voice 
welcoming him home. 

He could not help thinking that if he could 
only see her, and, looking down into her soft, 
dark eyes, tell her his plans and ask her to wait 
until he could make a home for her, her love 
would triumph over all, and she would not re- 
fuse. 

He resolved to write and beg her to grant him 
oneshort interview, and, with this determination, 
he hastily retraced his steps to the hall and 
wrote the letter. 

With a lighter heart than he had known that 
day he made his evening toilet and went down 
to the parlours, where he found his mother en- 
tertaining callers. 

He had resolved not to mention Margaret’s 
name to her until he received an answer to his 
note, for he felt that her reply would decide his 
destiny. 

Mrs. Murray was pleased at her son’s appear- 
ance in the parlour, and his more than usual 
attention to her guests caused her to assure her- 
self that her game was almost won. The next 
morning she went to town for a day or two. 

With her departure Arthur breathed more 
freely. The morning mail brought a letter from 
Margaret. Witn eager, trembling fingers he 
tore it open, and drew out his own unopened 
note. 

The light faded from his eye, the colour from 
his cheek, and, with a low moan, he bowed his 
head upon the table and covered his face with 
his hands. 

But bitter as was his anguish Arthur Murray 
was. not the man to allow himself to despair. 
Raising his bowed head he looked about the 
luxurious room, and with a contemptuous 
smile curling his lip asked himself: 

“ Must my life’s happiness be the price I pay 
for this cold splendour? No!” 

Then, going to a desk, be wrote hurriedly: 











«My Dear Moruer,—When you read this I 
shall be in London, making final preparations to 
sail for Australia. I have received a letter from 
my old friend, Hugh Clifton, telling me that a 
party of my acquaintances intend to sail on 
Monday next to try their fortunes in the gold 
fields, and extending an invitation to me to join 
them, which I have concluded to accept. I believe 
they intend taking passage in the ‘ Victoria.’ 
It is needless for me to tell you the cause of 
my sudden departure; it is enough to say that 
I caught at this proposal as a drowning man 
would ata plank. Oh, my mother, was not 
your son’s happiness dearer to you than birth, 
or wealth, or power? But surrounded by new 
scenes, and engaged in new pursuits, perkaps I 
may learn to live at least contentedly. God 
grant that you may be happy, mother, and may 
He bless and keep youalways! Your affectionate 
son, ARTHUR.” 

Two hours afterwards Arthur was in the 
train speeding towards London. 

When Mrs. Murray returned from town she 
was not much surprised to find that Arthur had 
gone up to London; but when she read his 
letter she was almost wild with grief. She 
could only hope that he would change his mind. 
But a few days went by and she received a 
paper announcing the departure of the 
“ Victoria,” with Arthur’s name among the 
passengers. And how bitterly the lonely mother 
regretted the course she had pursued; but re- 
pentance came too late. 





CHAPTER III. 


Five years passed ; and Arthur Murray, now 
rich and prosperous, had visited nearly every 
quarter of the globe. It was four years since 
he learned that Margaret had married another, 
and since that time he had been a wanderer 
over the earth. He had crossed the ocean, 
explored the wonders of the new world, and then 
sought the splendours of the Orient. But no- 
where could he find the happiness and peace for 
which he was seeking ; and so one beautiful 
spring morning he found himself in Paris. 

As he was passing down the Rue des Charle- 
mont he felt a hand on his shoulder, and a 
cheery voice sounded in his ears. 

“Why, Murray, old fellow, how do you do?” 

Turning quickly Arthur saw the handsome 
face of Captain Tracy, an old friend. Giving his 
hand a hearty shake, and scarcely giving him 
time to return his greeting, he continued, 
hurriedly : 

“Just in time; height of spring season; 
grand reception to-night at Mme. Vivian’s—you 
remember her, of course. You must go—I’ll 
callfor you atten. The féte is given in honour 
of an English lady who is visiting her,a Mrs. 
Roslyn, positively the most beautiful woman I 
have ever seen. A widow I believe—you must 
see her !” and he hurried away. 

And so Arthur went to the féte. After paying 
his respects to his fair hostess, he wandered 
idly through the dazzling throng, almost un- 
consciously, looking for the face he dared not 
think of seeing. 

But as he was about to enter a little summer 
parlour adjoining the conservatory he saw what 
made his heart bound and his head reel, for 
there, more rarely beautiful than ever, stood 
Margaret, now Mrs. Roslyn, a rich widow, the 
centre of a brilliant group. 

For a moment he was obliged to lean on the 
back of a chair for support; then, recovering 
himself, he sought the recess of a window, and 
there unobserved he feasted on the sight of 
her face at will. She had changed but little in 
those years that had changed him much. 

Her complexion was just as superbly tinted, 
her features even more perfect, and the expres- 
sion of her face more exquisitely sweet than of 
old; but he thought tat he detected the shadow 
of suffering in the large, brilliant eyes, and 
when her face was at rest a quiver of sadness 
about the daintily curved lips. 

She wore a sweeping dress of rich black velvet 
with a keuquet of pale blush roses in the deli- 
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cate white lace on her breast, and a trailing 
spray of the same fastened by a diamond star 
among her rich raven curls. 

Her ivory white neck was unshaded, save by 
a splendid necklace matching the gleaming clasp 
in her hair. ’ 

He was still standing like one enchanted when 
light footsteps pressed the carpet at his side, and 
he was aroused by the dulcet tones of his 
hostess’s voice. 

She accosted him with graceful courtesy, wel- 
coming him back to Paris, and assuring him of 
the pleasure it gave her to number him once 
more among her guests. Then, with a glance 
in the direction of Margaret, she said: 

“You were looking at my beautiful friend, 
Madame Roslyn. Have you not had an introduc- 
tion ?” 

“No, madame, I have not had the honour,” 
bowing low. 

“Then I must give you one. She is very 
beautiful, and a charming artist ; but her life’s 
history has a sad page. Four years agoshe was 
leftan orphan. Lonely and despevate she was 
martied toarich young Englishman, and they 
immediately started on a tour through Seotland, 
but by a terrible accident—a collision, I think— 
her husband was killed on the very evening of 
their marriage day. Ever since she has lived in 
a very retired way,and devoted her time to her 
studies. I met her two years ago in London; and 
she promised me a visit, which she las deferred 
making until now. You must make her 
acquaintance. She has disappeared, but we will 
go and look for her.” 

They found her alone in the conservatory, 
and after introducing. them Madame Vivian 
chatted gaily for a few moments, and then, ex- 
cusing herself on the plea of other duties, 
vanished, leaving the former lovers alone to- 
gether. 

For a time both were silent. He stood leaning 
lightly against a marble pillar, his arms folded 
across his breast, his eyes, full of a tender, loving 
light, fixed on her, standing there in her rich 
robes, her queenly head bowed, and her slender 
hands toying with a flower she had picked from 
a bush near by. 

At last she raised her head and lifted hereyes 
to his face. Stretching his arms towards her, 
and throwing all the long-suppressed yearning 
and intense love of his heart into his deep voice, 
he uttered her sweet name. 

** Margaret !’”” 

* Arthur!” 


The low, sweet voice trembled, and the red 
lips quivered; but the next moment she was 
ciasped in his arms, and all the anguish and suf- 
fering of those weary years forgotten in that 
one long, loving embrace. 

Two weeks later Mrs. Murray, now repentant 
enough for the part she had played in her son’s 
life drama, gladly welcomed him and his beauti- 
ful wife to “ The Oaks.” 





FACETIA, 





“ Lyine in Srarz.”—Russian diplomacy. 
Punch. 


ZSTHETIC LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


Miss BILDERBOGIE: “ Yes, dearest Joconda, 
I am going to marry young Peter Pileox. We 
shall be very, very poor. Indeed, how we! are 
going to live I cannot tell!” 

Mrs. Crmasuz Brown: “Oh, my beautiful 
Mariana, how noble of you both! Never mind 
how, but where are you going to live ?” 

Miss B.: ‘Oh, in dear old Kensington, I sup- 
pose—everything is so cheap there, you know— 
peacock feathers only a penny a-piece !” 

Punch. 

GROUNDS OF QUARREL WITH ASHANTEE.— 
Coffee grounds. Punch. 


Rippiz.—Why was Lord Byron a humane 


father >—Because he never beat his “ Childe 
Harold.” Punch. 
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Synonrm ror Mr. Spraxer.—Mr. Silencer. 
Punch. 
SCENTS-IBLE. 


** WHEN I purchase a valentine to send to the 
object of my affections,” said Jones, ‘‘I take the 
greatest care that it is not perfumed with any 
of your nasty cheap perfumes.” 

* Why ?” asked Robinson, sniffing suspiciously 
at the one he had just been investing in. 

«Why ?” repeated Jones, “‘ why, because I am 
not like you, young man—I do not want common 
scents.” Judy. 


Morto ror a Lanp League Suprrr.—The 
Feast of Treason and the Flowing Bowl. 
Judy. 
EXTORTION. 


Otp Gent: “Buy a snowball, boy? What 
am I to do with it when I get it?” 
Bor: “ Well, Pll give you one for nothink, 
an’ you can take your time an’ think it over.” 
[Gives him one in the eye, and leaves him re- 
flecting.] Judy. 
EXACTLY. 


War should a.pawnbroker be likely to be suc- 
cessful in courtship ?—Why, because. he knows 
all about “ popping,” and is quite used. to mak- 
ing advances to young ladies. Judy. 


ON A CROPPED MAIDEN. 


Sux’s rosy, brignt, and fair,: 

And cuts her curly hair 
Like a mop. 

But 1 love her, that I do, 

From her dainty little shoe 
To her crop! 


How studious she looks 
As she’s working at her books— 
Maiden sage. 
But sometimes there will unfurl 
A naughty little curl 
O’er the page. 


Then the rosy head she shakes, 

Which matters only makes 
Rather worse ; 

For the curly little pate 

Becomes, instead of straight, 
The reverse. 


I wonder how a fay, 
If she wore her hair this way; 
Would appear ? 
Though I’m certain that to me 
No other head could be 
Half so dear. 


But she says I mustn’t laugh, 

And “will not stand” my chaff— 
She’s too big ; 

«She will cutoff all her hair,” 

And, “if I don’t take care, 
Wear a wig !” Judy. 


A BUCOLIC FRAGMENT. 


Experiy Parry: “It’s a dreadful way they 
is a-goin’ on in Ireland, I hear, miss.. My hus- 
band says, says he, they baint got no respec’ for 
no one ; and he says, you know, miss, he says 
it’s the British Constitooshun what must:beup- 
held. But as I says, ‘Brown, never you mind 
about the British Constitooshun, it’s my consti- 
tooshun as wants looking after fust.”’ Fun. 


WISE IN HIS GENERATION. 


Smatt Bor: “What would yer do, Billy, if 


you was a-stealin’ happles and another boy seed 
yer a-doin’ it ?” 
Mucu Smatier Boy: “Drop ’em, and call 


ee a thief, afore ee called oi one.” Fun. 
WHERE’s THE Cat ?—Civet is not so much a 
scent as a “ purr ”-fume. Fan. 


A CUTTING CON. 


A LECTURE was given at the Cutlers’ Company 
on “The Properties of Steel.” The subject 
seems inexhaustible. There are no properties 
however small or insignificant that some people 
will not steal. ‘un. 


OnE or THE GREAT PowERs.—Love. 
Moonshine. 











Music or THE PEriop.—The March of events. 
Moonshine. 

Someruine that will bring you a good money 
prize.—Enter-prize. Moonshine. 
A SHam-“‘ rock oF Rarues.”—Mr. Parnell. 
nshine. 


UnPARUIAMENTARY.—We hear that some of 
the more malignant Home Rulers intend to 
alter the nick-name of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland from ‘“ Buckshot Forster ” to “ Coercion 


‘ Bill’ ” Moonshine. 
Reet Fun.—Rolling home in the morning. 
‘ Moonshine. 
QurxR Pxrorir.—Sick-bay men. 
Moonshine. 
Farr-prayr.—Gambling by: ladies. 
Moonshine. 
“ OranGe” Prevers.—Ulster constabulary. 
Fanny Folks. 
Sports FoR THE ARMY.—Tran-sports. 
Fanny Folks. 


THE BURGLAR TELEPHONE. 


(How the ** Times” suggestion for connecting 
all houses by telephone with the nearest police- 
station, as a protection against burglars, may be 
utilised.) , 

Misrruss (home from the opera unexpectedly 
early): ‘‘ Why, Jane, whatever is the matter?” 

JANE (confused): “ Well, mum, I. heerd a 
noise—which it was like.burglars; and so | 
thought I would just blow into the telegroan, 

Grurr Voics or Poriceman (heard through 
telephone) : ‘‘ Wot’s that—the old cat got back ? 
Weill, ’moff. Goodnight!’ Funny Folks. 

Proversia PuinosopHy ror THE Hower 
Ruisers.i—“ Biggars must not be choosers.” 

Panny Folks. 
TRUE WORDS IN JEST. 


Tue Admiralty mean to. give Jack cocoa in- 
stead of rum. Enforced teetotalism is a first 
step towards verifying the prediction that “the 
Service is going to pot.” Funny Folks. 

Boast or THE ANnTI-FAT INVENTORS.—“ Show 
us the man we cannot ‘spare.’ ” 


Funny Folks. 
ParaDiseE FOR “ TurtiE-Dovzs.”—Coo- 
massie. Punny. Folks. 
Wuers Tuere’s a “ Witt.—On the Treasury 
Bench. Punny Folks. 


TRUE TO HIS TRADE, 
GENTLEMAN (pointing to dish of confectionery): 
«‘ Er—what are these?” 
ConFECTIONER’s Man (engaged. as waiter for 
the evening) : “‘ Tuppence each, sir.” 
Funny Folks. 








A Yanxez exhibitor is going to show the 
Parisians how they may light up a room by 
means of a tom cat and a stick of sealing-wax. 

A NovEL system of courtship is proposed by 
the’ “Revolution,” the American Woman’s 
Right Journal, as a means of placing men and 
women in an equality. Themarriageable youth 
of both sexes, according to this plan, would 
assemble at stated intervals, each one would 
write on a slip of paper the name of the person 
he or she should like to marry, the paper would 
then be submitted to two discreet individuals, 
and if any two were-found to have declarell a 
mutual regard the fact would be announced and 
the marriage would follow. The remaining 
papers would be immediately destroyed. 

Ogane@es should be plentiful just at present, 
for the freight trains from the south roll into 
Paris with carloads of the golden fruit every 
day. These cargoes of oranges and mandarins 
are sent from Nice, and from different towns in 
Spain and Italy. There has never been a more 
plentiful crop than this year, and consequently 
the price of the fruit should be low. 

Tux affrighted Swiss and ians have 
been flying with terror from their homes, 
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shaken out of their senses and farms by earth- 
quakes. And to complete this tale of terror the 
earth suddenly yawned and swallowed up three 
houses in the dead of the night at a village 
called Breauté, near Havre. Between Breauté 
and the next village there is now a great gulf 
fixed in which lie interred the houses and several 
trees—none visible, as they are all covered by 
several metres of water. This mishap is attri- 
buted to the village having been built upon a 
quarry forgotten since the days of the Romans. 
The late heavy rains having filtered through 
the earth are supposed to have caused the 
disaster. 

A Canaptaw authority assures us that the 
Princess Louise has a weakness for making 
pastry. And in connection with this assertion 
gives the following story:—At one of the 
dinners given at Ottawa last summer a distin- 
guished guest had a fondness for apricot tarts. 
His delight was indescribable when the servant 
placed an apricot tart before him, to which he 
did full justice. He even complimented the 
hostess upon the excellence of her pastrycook. 
“Tam so glad you like them,” said the princess, 
“because I made them myself.” And in order 
that her guests should in future be able to 
know how apricot tarts should be made, the 
royal lady wrote out the recipe with the 
words under-lined, “If you desire to have an 
apricot tart properly cooked always: make it 
with an uppER crust!” The story has point, 
like Mr. Byron’s Upper Crust, but the point of 
this one is that one can never know how to doa 
thing too well. 

THE memorial cross to the Prince: Imperial is 
erected, and stands on the common immediately 
opposite Camden House, Chislehurst. It is 
built upon a brick foundation and makes a pro- 
minent ornament, being visible from a long 
distance. The granite was brought from Scot- 
land, and is of a grey colour, cut in. the Grecian 
form. It is a monument of great simplicity, 
standing 27 feet high, and bears the full name 
of the late Prince Imperial, with the date upon 
which he met his death in Zululand. 


STATISTICS. 


Lonpon GENERAL Omnipus Company.—The 
company has declared a dividend for the last 
half-year at the rate of 124 per cent. per annum. 
The report states the receipts for that period to 
be £296,874 18s. 7d., as against £288,975 3s. 1d. 
for the same period in 1879. The expenses for 
the last half of 1880 were 246,611 13s. 9d., 
against £245,976 17s. 8d. in 1879. Out of the 
balance £10,000 was added to the reserve fund, 
which now amounts to £130,875 9s. 10d., against 
£109,265 8s. 11d. at the end of 1879. 

New Compantes.—In 1880 new companies 
were brought before the public with a gross 
capital of £122,200,000. The capital of the 
companies brought out in 1879 was £56,000,000, 
or rather less than half. Tne general list grew 
from £9,400,000 in 1879: to £28,700,000 in 1880. 
Among the specialties “mining” rose from 
£300,000 to £6,000,000. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tga Cakgs.—One cup of sour cream, one cup 
of sugar, two eggs, two cups (full) of flour, tea- 
spoonful of soda. 

Poraro Purrs.—Two cups of cold, mashed 
potatoes; stir into this one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, two well-beaten eggs, and one 
cup of milk or cream. Put into a deep dish and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Oyster Fritrers.—To two or three beaten 
eggs anda pint of milk add salt and enough 
sifted flour to makea good batter.. Cut up some 
oysters, each in three pieces, mix with the batter, 








and fry quickly in hot lard. Make the fritters 


very small, a piece of the oyster ineach. Drain, 
and serve garnished with parsley. 


TRIPE Lyonnats.—Take a pound of cold | 
| enlargement onthe handle. Upon moving the 
t=] - 


boiled tripe and cut into pieces an inch square ; 


dissolve two ounces of butter ina frying-pan; | 


add a sliced onion to it, and fry until it is 
tender; put the pieces of tripe with the onion, 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, salt and a little cayenne ; 
heat all gently together; cover the bottom of 
a platter with tomato-sauce,.add the tripe, and 
serve. 


A COMMON STORY. 


I tun I’ll tease Joe just forfun ; 
It wit be fun to see 

That great six-footer solemn. grow 
About poor, foolish mes 

One would not think a tall, wise man 
Would heed a trifling girl, 

And yet I know I hold him fast 
Just by a single curl. 

I'll go out walking on the sands 
Along the moonlit sea 

With Paul Gilette—walk up and down 
Where Joe can’t fail to see; 

T’ll look up in Paul’s stupid eyes 
Just when we’re passing Joe, 

The next time meeting cast my eyes 
Down on my slipper—so. 


On shore I’ll meet my Daisy fair; 
Down-looking in her eyes, 

T’llask my fate. One little word 
Can make my Paradise. 

I see her yonder. Notalone ? 
She’s looking in Paul’s face, 

Just as she has so oft in mine! 
See ! on the sands they trace 

Their names within a narrow ring! 
T’ll pass them. Can it be 

She seeks to wound me ? Not a look, 
A word, a smile for me! 

She shall not see how deep the hurt, 
Iam too proud to wear 

The willow for a mere coquette. 
There’s Aura over there, 

With many a shining jewel decked. 
How rich “ papa” must be! 

«Miss Aura, will you walk the sands 
This moonlit hour with me?” 


That was the quarrel. Manly pride 
And woman’s pique held fast 

Their flaming swords at Eden’s gate, 
Till time of grace was past ; 

Each hid within a wounded breast 
The scar upon each heart, 

As, spite of smile and yellow curl, 
The twain drew back apart, 

And each was wed. For good or ill 
Who watching them cam say, 

Or if there lies not murdered ghost, 
Beneath life’s trodden way, 

Of hope first smitten on the sands, 
Moaning at twilight yet, 

Tho’ marriage ring untarnished shines, 
And Honour bids forget! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A piscusston having arisen with reference to 
the existence of badgers in Northumberland, it 
is stated that within the last three years badgers 
have been dug out of their holes upon the 
beautiful Eslington estate of the Earl of Ravens- 
worth. His lordship has since. given instruc- 
tions that under no circumstances are the 
animals to be destroyed. 

LAawn-TENNIS players are promised a novelty 
in the bat way, for which a patent has been 
taken out. The frame or rim of the bat is made 
of metal, and is so combined with the moveable 
parts that the area for netting within the frame 
may be varied, and the netting tightened or 





slackened. A frame of metal-in transverse 
section has three fourths of the netting connected 
to it, the other fourth being attached to an 


enlarged piece the frame is expanded or de- 
creased. 

An Uncommon Errect or THE Recent Frost. 
—A correspondent of a contemporary at Hawick 
informs us that an elm tree, growing in the 
Wellogate, has been split up by the frost, thus 
showing that the sap musthave been frozen and 
expanded greatly. The split is ten feet in 
length from the ground. This is very common 
in Siberia and other northern countries, but it 
is avery rare occurrence in these latitudes. 

In snowy weather in Sweden and Norway 
trusses of straw and hay are'tied to the lamp 
posts for the birds. 

Dr. Brooks, of Baltimore, who has succeeded 
in raising ‘‘ countless millions of young oysters,” 
says that some American oysters will yield the 
almost incredible number of 18,750,000 eggs. 
Taking an average, however, in order to be safe 
on the point of the reproductive power of these 
animals, Dr. Brooks estimates that 9,000,000 of 
eggs per oyster will be a fair allowance. 

A NEw invention that will create no small 
sensation in the steam navigation world, and be 
useful in the extreme to the yachting world, is 
now being much talked about. It is called the 
“ Bay Propeller,” and it is said can be fitted on 
to any steam ship, by which a greater speed of 
some three knots an hour with a saving of forty 
per cent. of fuel will be effected. 

Tue project of forming a Chamber of Com- 
merce for London is in a fair way of proving 
successful, all the leading men in the city being 
unanimously in its favour. It is: somewhat 
anomalous that while the movement has spread 
with success through the great, commercial 
centres of England it has never yet been estab- 
lished in. the city of London, where surely it 
ought to have originated. The present sugges- 
tion was made by the Lord Mayor, and has 
received its greatest preliminary impetus from 
members of the banking community. 

Tur Baroness Burdett-Coutts, on her recent 
marriage, presented to the tenants on the 
Columbia estate the sum of £1 each ; nearly 
£400 was distributed by Mr. L. Harrison, her 
ladyship’s agent, on this account. Substantial 
presents have also been given to the whole of 
her ladyship’s employés on the Highgate estate 
and elsewhere. 

Tue last new thing truly characteristic of an 
Age of Paper is the adoption of paper plates by 
some of the great restaurants and cafés in Ber- 
lin. The innovation was first introduced during 
the summer of last year by the adventurous 
landlord of a much-frequented open-air restau- 
rant. Every customer who ordered bread and 
butter, rolls, cakes, buns, or similar articles had 
them served to him upon a little paper plate 
made of alight papier maché, adorned with a 
pretty border in relief, and having at the first 
glance a great similarity to porcelain. Guests, 
waiters, and hosts were all pleased with the 


‘novelty. The success of the experiment has 


been so marked that the new species of plates is 
likely to be introduced into a. great number of 
restaurants, and it is hoped that some inventive 
genius will be able to manufacture a glazed 
soup plate, water tight, and unaffected by 
grease. 

A Larce album, to be presented to the Queen 
by the Government of New South Wales on 
behalf of the people of the colony, has just been 
completed, and will shortly reach England. It 
is said to bea marvel of sumptuous binding, and 
the photographs in it, in their delicacy of finish 
and in the characteristic beauty of the. scenes 
they represent, are’ worthy the binding. The 
book, which is about 2ft. 6in. long by 2ft. broad, 
is bound in purple velvet, the corners protected 
by silver scrollwork, the clasp being of the same 
metal, and the upper cover bearing the Royal 
monogram in richly chased silver. The fifty- 
six photographs it contains, which were taken 
by artists attached to the Government printing 
office, are unusually large, and depict the 
choicest scenes which the metropolis and the 
country generally could furnish. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorREsPoNDENTS should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

R. E. H.—If your complexion is not sallow why desire 
to have itso? Our advice is leave it alone—we cannot 
tell you what else to do with it. You may not be able to 
make your teeth “‘ pearly’ white, but by cleaning them 
morning and night with one of the many dentifrices ob- 
tainable, or even common whiting, the result will pro- 
bably be satisfactory. 

C. M. P.—To clean kid gloves: Get one quart of deo- 
dorized benzine, one drachm of sulphuric ether, one 
drachm of chloroform, two drachms of alcohol. Cologne 
oil can be added if desired. Pour a little of this intoa 
clean bowl, and wash the gloves in it as you would wash 
any thing. After the dirt is nearly out rinse in more of 
the clean fluid. Usually one rinsing is enough, but if the 
gloves were very much soiled rinse the second time. If 
the gloves are of cheap kid it is best to dry them on the 
hand; but a nice glove, after having been rubbed with a 
soft cloth to smooth out wrinkles, may be hung on a line 
to dry. This preparation is an excellent thing to keep in 
the house, not only for cleaning gloves, but for taking 
e@ut grease spots from clothing and carpets, and for 
sponging coat-collars and felt hats. 

BR. H.—All kinds of burns, including scalds and sun- 
burns, are almost immediately relieved by the applica- 
tion of a solution of soda tothe burnt surface. It must 
be remembered that dry soda will not do unless it is sur- 
rounded with a cloth moist enough to dissolve it. This 
method of sprinkling it on and covering it with a wet 
cloth is often the very best. But it is sufficient to wash 
the wound repeatedly with a strong solution. It would 
be well to keep a bottle of it always on hand, made so 
strong that more or less settles on the bottom. This is 
what is called a saturated solution, and really such a 
solution as this is formed when the dry soda is sprinkled 
en and covered with a moistened cloth. It is thought 
by some that the pain of a burn is caused by the harden- 
ing of the albumen of the flesh which presses on the 
nerves, aud that the soda dissolves the albumen and re- 
lieves the pressure. Others think that the burn gene- 
rates an acrid acid, which the soda neutralises. 

C. H. B.—The various groups of insects differ very 
much from each other in the metamorphoses they pass 
through. In some, asin the grasshopper for instance, 
the changes consist principally in a gradual increase of 
size, and in the acquisition of wings, while others, as for 
instance the common fly, acquire their full bulk in a 
form very different from that which they ultimately 
assume, and pass through a period of inaction in which 
not only is the whole form of the body altered, not only 
are legs and wings acquired, but even the internal organs 
themselves are almost entirely disintegrated and re- 
formed. 

P. D..8.—Pencil-drawings may be rendered inefface- 
able by a very simple process. Slightly warm a sheet of 
ordinary drawing-paper, then place it carefully on the 
surface of a solution of resin in alcohol, leaving it there 
long enough to become thoroughly moistened. After- 
ward dry it in a current of warm air. Paper prepared in 
this way has avery smooth surface. In order to fix the 
drawing, the paper is to be simply warmed for a few mo- 
ments. This process may prove useful for the preserva- 
tion of plans or desigus when the want of time or any 
other cause will not allow of the draughtsman repro- 
ducing them in ink. A simpler method than the above, 
however, is to brush over the back of the paper contain- 
ing the charcoal or pencil sketch With a weak solution of 
white shellac in alcohol. 

Susscr1BER.—Plain ice-cream is commonly made by 
one or other of the following formulz: 1. New milk two 
pints; eggs, six yolks; white sugar, four ounces; mix, 
strain, heat gently, and cool gradually. 2. Cream, one 
pint ; sugar, four ounces; mix as before. 3. Cream, one 
pint; milk, one pint; white sugar, half a pound. Fla- 

voured ice-creams are made by mixing cream for icing 
with half its weight of mashed or preserved fruit, pre- 
viously rubbed through a clean hair sieve; or, when the 
flavour depends on the juice of fruit or an essential oil, 
by adding a sufficient quantity of such substances. 
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Tom and Dicx, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. i4om 
is twenty, tall, fair, fond of music and dancing. Dick is 
twenty, tall, dark, fond of home and children. 

Brapawt, Grwstet and Centre Puncu, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young ladies with 
a view to matrimony. Bradawl is twenty-four, dark, 
good-looking, fond of home. Gimblet is twenty-six, fair. 
Centre Punch is twenty-three, tall, fair, fond of home. 

Magers, Emma and Neitz, three sisters, would like 
to correspond with three young men. Maggie is twenty- 
one, medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of home 
and music. Emma is nineteen, tall, brown hair and eyes, 
fond of home and dancing. Nellie is seventeen, brown 
hair, grey eyes, fond of home and children. 

Fanny, nineteen, medium height, lighthair, blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty or twenty-one, tall, good-looking, fond of home 
and children. 

Jentz and Lov, two sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Jennie is twenty-one, tall, fair, 
fond of home and dancing. Lou is nineteen, medium 
height, fair, fond of music and dancing. 


BESIDE THE SEA. 


THE young leaves spring, and violets wake, 
As the soft wind le the rain ; 

The wild bird chirps to her mate in the tree— 
She knows not care or pain ; 

Her heart rejoices with Nature’s heart 
That the Spring has come again. 


The ships sail out, and the ships sail in, 
As the welcome breezes blow ; 

The sailors are singing the same old songs, 
With swaying rhythm slow, 

As when a child, upon the shore, 
I listened long ago. 


The clouds look down from far-off heights 
At their faces in the sea ; 

The brown rocks lean to the restless tide 
That lap them carelessly ; 

The free salt wind as it fans my cheek 
Brings my youth back to me. 


Again with eager eyes I scan 
The far horizon line; 

Though many a ladened ship comes in 
Across the pathless brine ; 

Though long I wait thou comest not, 
Oh, Treasure Ship of mine! 


Sprat and Griprrox, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Sprat is twenty, tall, fair. Gridiron is twenty-two, dark, 
medium height. 

Saucy Jack and Darx-zrep Fro.iEr, two friends, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. Saucy Jack is nineteen, fond of 
music and dancing. Dark-eyed Fuller is eighteen, fond 
of home and children. Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty-four. 

Primrose, Viotet and Lityr, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. 
Primrose is twenty, medium height, auburn hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home. Violet is nineteen, tall, black hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and music. Lily is eighteen, 
tall, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home and music. 

Vio.et and Panser, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony- 
Violet is seventeen, , brown hair and eyes. Pansey is 
sixteen, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, fond of 
music and dancing, Respondents must be eighteen and 
twenty, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Daisy and Mienonetre, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Daisy is seventeen, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, fond of singing and dancing. Mignonette 
is sixteen, tall, hair, hazel eyes, fond of music and 
dancing. Respondents must be between nineteen and 
twenty-one, dark, good-looking. 

DaRkEL, twenty-one, medium height, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young lady between nineteen and 
twenty-one with a view to matrimony. 

Dora and BELLA, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Dora 
is twenty-five. Bella is thirty-five, tall, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home. Respondents must be thirty 
and thirty-five. 

IsanEetta T., IsapEtza U., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men. Isabella T. is seven- 
teen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and music. Isabella U. is sixteen, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and music. 

Attce and CHRISTIANNIE, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Alice is medium height, dark hair and eyes. 
Casiatinnnte is tall, golden hair, violet eyes, fond of 

ome. 

Ross and Apa, two friends, would like to correspong 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Rose is 
twenty, medium a fair, fond of home and children. 





Ada is eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond 
of home and music, y 


Niwa and Atice, two friends, would like to. correspond 
with two young men. Nina is nineteen, medium height, 
fond of home and children. Alice is eighteen, medium 
height, of a sovins disposition. Respondents must be 
between twenty and twenty-six, tall, good-looking, fond 
of home. . 

Haprr Bessrz, twenty-two, medium height, brown 
hair, grey eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman about twenty-tive. 

Soruia and Lizziz, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young men. Sophia is nineteen, tall, 
brown hair and eyes, fond of music. Lizzie is twenty- 
one, light hair, blue eyes, of musie and singing. 

CxEDEN D’or, twenty, would like to correspond with 
a@ young gentleman with a view to matrimony. 

Weovit BuinpEer and Traps, two friends, would like 
to erties with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. eovil Blinder is twenty, tall, dark, blue eyes, 
good-looking. Traps is twenty-two, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. Respondents must be between niue- 
teen and twenty-one, fond of home. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


O.p Year is responded to by—Emily. 

New Year by—Lily. 

Sxysa1t Jack by—Nelly, twenty, medium height, of a 
loving disposition. 

ZenoBia by—Carlie, twenty, medium height, brown 
hair, of a loving disposition. 

A. M. by—F. G., nineteen, medium height, dark. 

Sxyrsa1L Jack by—Emily Rose, twenty-two, tall, fair. 

Romeo by—Juliet. 

Harry by—Snowdrop. 

Bertua by—Jim, twenty-seven, tall, fair, of a loving 
disposition. 

Op Year by—Nellie, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes. 

New Year by—Kate, eighteen, medium height, dark 
eyes. 

Cc. C. 8S. by—Lottie. 

Zrenosia by—Rosy Cheeks, medium height, fair. 

C. C. S. by—Annie, nineteen, medium height, dark. 

Joun Diner by—Louie, twenty, medium height, dark 
hair, grey eyes. 

Lzonarp W. by—Mildred. 

Buntin Tooser Jack by—Lizzie, tall, dark, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and children. 

Sxrsatt Jack by—Polly, medium height, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

Sxrsait Jack by—A. S., tall, brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

Bunttn Tooser Jack by—J. A., medium height, fond 
of home and children. 

A.M. by—M. S., eighteen, medium height, fond of 
home and music. 

E. J. O. by—Moss Rose, eighteen, tall, fair. 

Stas Reer by—Lizzie 8., twenty-four, dark hair, blue 
eyes. 

Fancr Tuat by—Lizzie, fair. 

I Am Surprisep by—Katie, dark hair and eyes. 

DemostTHENES by—E. S., nineteen. 

Bowniz Extsiz by—America, thirty. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Haltpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tur Lonpon Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anp Fasxioy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrsopr’s JouRNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV, of the Lonpon Reaprr 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLz and Inngx to Vol, XXXV., Price Oue 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 220 (February) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post tree, Higntpenee. 


N.B.—Coerrespondents must address their Letters to 
the Edixor of the Loxnpos Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


Wt We cannot uncert.ke to return Rejected Manu- 
serivts. As they are sent toa ws voluntarily authors 
shouid retain qonies. 








London: Publisiae“: for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
4. Saurte & Co. 
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